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ACT I.— THE NIGHT. 

The Scene op Act I. is a fashionable afternoon tea-room 

in Bond Street. 

ACT n.— THE DARK HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 

The Scene op Act II. is a lonely spot in the Borcambe 

woods. 

ACT III.-THE DAY. 

The Scene op Act III. is the drawing-room in Sir Harry 

^Milanor's house, Chesterfield Street, Mayf air. 



THE WILDERNESS. 



ACT I. 

THE NIGHT. 



SCENB. — Fashionable tea-rooms in Bond Street, A large 
room at back opening on to balcony, overlooking the 
street. Near the centre of the stage an arch, and the 
lower tea-room, in the front. Tea-tables everywhere, A 
hand somewhere at the back playing at intervals during 
the Act, The maids are smart, lady-like girls. At the 
table to the right, in the lower room nearest the audience, 
are seated Lady Honoria Pawson and her son Gilbert 
Pawson. Lady Honoria is a funereal remnant of past 
splendor. Her son Gilbert is about forty-five and has 
lived too well ; he is short, fat and bilious. Ttvo maids 
are in the act of setting tea and mufflns before them when 
the curtain rises. Many of the tables are empty, a few 
are occupied ; during the Act all the tables fill, and occa- 
sionally the chatter is so general that pauses occur in the 
principal dialogue. 

Lady H. (ferreting a handkerchief out of a small bag at 
Tier large waist) That was Sir Charles at the corner 
table. 

Mr. Gilbert, (pufflly eating) No, it wasn't ; it was 
"Worbum the brewer. 

Lady H. (powdering her nose, then pulling her veil over 
it) It wasn't ; it was Sir Charles. 

Mr. Gilbert. It was Worburn. I lunched with him 
to-day. 

Lady H. (retuiming her handkerchief to her bag and 
shutting it loith a s)iap) It was Sir Charles. I bowed to 
him. 

Mr. Gilbert. Worburn don't mind, he's accustomed to 
it. ' 

Lady H. I never forget a face. I've a royal memory. 
Gilbert, you're getting stouter. 

Mr. Gilbert, (in a huff) Whenever I disagree with 
you, you say I am stouter. 

3 



4 THE WILDERNESS. 

Ladt H. Everything that disagrees with one makes 
one stouter. 

Mr. Gilbert, (sadly contemplating his mvffln) Every- 
thing disagi'ees with nie — but one must eat. Everybody 
does. (Grinstead Worburn conies down from the upper 
rooiUy evidently looking for some one. He is a man of about 
fifty, vei'y cola and dignified in his manner — his costume 
rather suggests the stock period — he is more aristocratic in 
his manner and appearance than the oldest duke in the 
peerage. Mr. Gilbert rises effusively) My dear Wor- 
Durn, we meet again — delightful lunch you gave us. May 
I present you to my mother? (he does so) 

Worburn. (gravely) My dear Lady Pawson, I'm so 
glad. I had heard you were indisposed — east wind, purely 
east wind — it affects even me. 

Lady H. I have heard so much of you from Gilbert 
lately, that I positively recognized you as I came in. 
(her son is a little staggered by her tact and untruthftd- 
ness) 

Worburn. (bows slightly — tlien moves a little apologeti- 
cally) I have a few young people to entertain this after- 
noon ; but, like most young people, I fear they have no 
notion of punctuality. I am now wondering whether by 
any chance they are waiting for me in the rooms below. 

Lady H. My dear Mr. Worburn, find them by all 
means ; don't let us detain you. 

Worburn. (gravely) Thank you, I hope to see you on 
my return, (he bows^ and goes up) 

Lady H. A brewer ! Surely a Queen's Counsel ? 

Mr. Gilbert, (sadly) A brewer, and a most immoral 
one, owns most of the shares in a certain theatre and — 
gets his money's wortli. 

Lady H. Why don't you tell me more about these 
people ? 

Mr. Gilbert. It's so dull to talk about other people 
when one's present oneself : besides, one couldn't cfiscuss 
Worburn thoroughly with one's mother, he really is so 
cold-blooded. 

Lady H. Shocking ! 

Mr. Gilbert. It's all right, he's decided to marry and 
settle down at last, (he turns to a passing maid) 1 liave 
no spoon. 

Maid. I bej? your pardon, sir. (she gives him one) 

Lady H. (eating her mnffln) Who's he going to 
marry ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, anybody ! I don't think he's made 
up his mind. He's making *ein all show their paces — that's 
one advantage in being a millionaire, they're all ready to 
d'-) it. (he passes his mother the muMus) Won't you? 
(Mabel Buckley Weston is seen in me upper room; site 
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hurries down to the left table in the lower room and 
seats herself behind it. She is an exceedingly beautiful girl 
about eighteen, and appears happily excited and flushed. 
The Hon. Jack Kennerly joins her and sits left of her, 
first helping Jier to remove her cloak. He is a smart young 
man about town, of about five-and'twenty) 

Jack. It's all right, they didn't see us ! 

Mabel. Thank the fates, old Worburn's as blind as a 
bat. Oh, Jack, what a ripping day we have had ! 

Jack. We've been jolly lucky too, considering we 
haven't been spotted once. 

Mabel, {unth a long dravm breath) Oh, if one could 
only go on doing what one shouldn't all one's life, wouldn't 
it be exciting ! 

Jack, (doubtfidly) Um'm I 

Mabel. Where are the muffins ? Oh, Jack, doesn't it 
run to muffins ? 

Jack, {looking at dish) Aren't they — how silly of 
'em. I ordered 'em. (the muffins are brought) Oh, here 
they are. Cut into 'em, Mab. If we don't clear out of tliis 
before the afternoon gang anives we're bound to be 
spotted. (Mabel pours out the tea) 

Mabel. As soon as I'm fortified by tea, I shall be ready 
to face even mamma. 

Jack. Thanks, I shan't. 

Mabel, (puts down her cup and gives a long sigh) Oh, 
Jack, do you realize that this is absolutely the last time we 
can do this sort of thing? 

Jack. Oh, one never knows. 

Mabel. I know. My future is looming very obviously 
just now, and t^te-a-tete teas with a detrimental must 
take a back seat. Oh, Jack, I'm so glad you're a detrimen- 
tal, and needn't be taken seriously ; you're really just as 
useful as a brother and much more exciting. 

Jack, (laughs a little) I'm glad, (then gloomily) 
I say, do you really want to go to the Aquarium ? (Mabel 
nods her head vehemently, her mouth being full of muffin) 
But it's a deadly place in the afternoon. 

Mabel. The deadlier the better; it's our last day of 
freedom, so let's finish it off feeling fearfully tomby. 

Jack. Ranelagh's more fun. 

Mabel. Jack, don't be silly. Harry's sure to be there. 
A nice thing for me if he saw me alone with you. All 
mamma's castles in the air would topple on top of her. 

Jack. It's all very well to pretend that it s only your 
mother who builds castles upon Sir Harry, You do a bit 
of building on your own. 

Mabel, (making a little grimace) I know I do. I've 
got to marry him for lieaps of reasons. Firstly, he's the 
richest man in the market just now ; secondly — well. 
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that's all ; secondly is the same as firstly, and so's thirdly. 

Jack. You mercenary little devil ! 

Mabel. Am I ? (a pause— then rather sadly) No, I'm 
not really I It's only a part of what mamma calls tlie 
great social scheme. We're all parts of a great social 
scheme. Jack — you're a part, I'm a part. Fat old Wor- 
burn's a part — these girls that wait on us are a part, only I 
suppose they failed in their parts, so that's why they have 
to wait on the other parts, (then she tosses her head as if 
to shake off unpleasant thoughts— and turns in her chair , 
looking round the room) I wish they'd play the *' Belle 
of New York." {she turns back and meets Jack's glance. 
So they remain for an instant) Jack, don't look at me as 
if you didn't know me. 

Jack, (gravely) I wonder, do I? 

Mabel. Don't you ? 

Jack. You're ready to marry a man for his money ? 

Mabel. Of course I am. (she laughs) What else is 
there for a girl to do if she doesn't ? Spend her days carry- 
ing muffins to the old woman in that corner ? No, thank 
you. Jack, I've been well brought up, so I know now that 
it's a girl's first duty to marry money, money with position 
if possible, but money anyhow. 

Jack. It's beastly ! 

Mabel. Is it — how ? 

Jack. Oh, I can't explain. 

Mabel. Well, anyhow, whatever it is — it's what's 
drummed into us from the word go. It's all part of the 
great social scheme. It's our one outlook. No, there are 
others : be a governess — I don't want to. Go on the stage 
— I'm much too good an actress to have a chance on the 
stage. No, Jack, if you were a girl you'd be told it from 
morning till night, marry well. Mind you marry well, it's 
everything ; and so you see, rightly or wrongly, we begin 
to believe it at last, and we jump at £10,000 a year, (then 
she leans a little towards him^ half closing her eyes in a 
smile) But the scheme has its compensations, it uuiKe» us 
enjoy a day like to-day, doesn't it. Jack? 

Jack. I s'pose so. 

Mabel. Dear old Jack, may I have another muffin? 
There's not enough butter on this, (more muffins^ which 
she really doesn't want, are set before her— then she becomes 
a trifle pensive) And when I'm married to Sir Harry 
you'll come and stay with us often, won't you, and cheer 
me up? 

Jack. Do you think you'll want cheering up ? 

Mabel. Oh, I expect so. Most of the girls who marry 
well seem to be able to do with a lot of cheering up. 

Jack. Is that part of the scheme too ? 

Mabel. I suppose so. 
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Jack. I'm rather glad I'm not a girl. 

Mabel. So am I, Jack. ( there* s a patise — he fiddles with 
his cup, and her eyes rove round the room) 

Jack, {suddenly) In this scheme, doesn't it strike you 
that sometiiing lias been left out ? 

Mabel. What ? 

Jack. Well, there's a curious, somewhat old-fashioned 
emotion that crops up sometimes even in modem life. 

Mabel. What's that ? 

Jack. Love. 

Mabel, {hursts into a little laugh of surprise) Of 
course, we've left that out I How cpuld one have a work- 
able scheme with love in it ? No scheme would hold to- 
gether for a minute. 

Jack. I see — so you ignore it. 

Mabel. One can't afford to waste one's time on love 
nowadays. Life's much too serious a problem. Love's all 
very well when one's quite young, but one can't let it 
stand in the way of tangible things, can one ? 

Jack. No, I suppose not. 

Mabel. I think, personally, that love would die out 
altogether if it weren't for tlie prolificosity of the modem 
novelist. 

Jack, {sarcastically) You know more about it than I 
do, you're eighteen. . 

Mabel, {quite lightly — putting on her gloves) No, I don't 
really know anything about it — it's not one of my subjects. 
I've always let that sort of thing slide. 

Jack. Some day it may enter into your head to take 
it up. 

Mabel. Well, when I do. Jack, you shall teach me the 
rudiments. 

Jack. That's a bargain. You won't find it lialf so dull 
a thing as you imagine. 

Mabel. Shan't I ? Perhaps not. But I'm not going to 
think about it now. 

Jack. I wonder what Miianor's views on the subject of 
love are. 

Mabel. Oh ! I hope to goodness he hasn't got any. I — 
I'm afraid I should laugh if he began to get romantic, and 
that would be awful, wouldn't it? 

Jack. You'd never be my Lady Milanor then. 

Mabel. Oh, never, and I'd never be mistress of that 
lovely place in Derbyshire with that divine trout stream. 

Jack. Or the little house in Chesterfield Street with 
the green shutters. 

Mabel. I've quite made up my mind to do away with 
those shutters. Oh, you will dine with us often and often, 
won't you. Jack? 

Jack. Perhaps Milanor won't approve. 
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Mabel. Oh, he'll have to— because a girl marries it 
doesn't mean that she gives up her old friends. 

Jack. It'll be an awful sell for you, Mab, if he doesn't 
come up to the scratch. 

Mabel. Awful. Oh, but he will. It's not really diffi- 
cult to convince a man he's in love with you, it only re- 
(luires plenty of concentration. "Watch his moods and fall 
in with them,— if he's sentimental, sigh with him ; if he's 
cheerful, keep him in the sunshine. Jack, you should 
watch me at work — it's really very instructive, and then, 
of course, mamma is very useful. I'm not fearfully fond 
of mamma, but I must say she's a good manager. What 
do you think she's done ? 

Jack. What ? 

Mabel. She's rented that cottage under the hill — you 
know, just on the corner of his moor — for three months, 
so you see I shouldn't be surprised if he and I didn't fre- 
quently run up against each other this summer. 

Jack. Ah ! 

Mabel. He's awfully fond of rambling about the coun- 
try alone — and — and I feel a tendency towards that sort of 
thing myself. 

Jack. Well, of course tliat does lielp to clear the ground 
a bit, doesn't it ? 

Mabel. Decidedly. 

Worburn reappears in the tipper room with a party of 
ladies, among them Ethel Glyndon, a sweet-looking girl 
of about seventeen, and her aunt. Miss Anstruther, a 
plumpy cheery little woman of forty. 

Worburn. (motioning them all to their seats with grave 
dignity) I secured this table — it — it is near the band. 

Miss Anstruther. Sweet of you ! 

Worburn. (to Ethel) Miss Glyndon, will you be com- 
fortable ? 

Ethel. I'm always comfortable anywhere, (and they 
all sit down, out of sight of the audience) 

Mr, Gilbert, (to his mother) I have not experienced 
that curious sense of fulness nearly so acutely to-day. 

Lady H. The muffins were better done. I ordered 
the carriage to come, it should be here. Are you ready to 
move ? 

Mr. Gilbert. I would prefer to sit quite still for fifteen 

minutes. 

Lady H. Perhaps it would be wiser, (they relapse into 
inertia) 

Jack. I wish you'd fixed on anybody but Milanor. 

Mabel. Why ? 

Jack. I don't know. He's sucli an odd sort of chap- 
always doing such rum things. He's just been and en- 
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dowod a hospital for children ; that strikes me as rather 
snobbish. 

Mabel. I don't see that. 

Jack. Oh, because a man's rich he needn't shove it 
down your throat like that. 

Mabel, {lightly) I think it's very nice of him, it's 
better than throwing away your money on a horse. 

Jack. OIi, I don't know. One's usual, the other isn't. 
Everything that attracts attention is bound to be bad form. 
Anyhow — he's putting on flesh. 

Mabel. I shall have to check that if possible. I'm 
afraid you'll have to make the best of it, Jack. Mamma 
and I have agreed to him, so it's no good going back. 
Mamma tried to persuade me to consider old Worburn — 
but Worburn 1 (she grimaces) — ^t)iere must be limits even 
to a social scheme. 

Edith Cadogan comes through the rooms, looking about 
her, followed by an aimless middle-aged lady. She sees 
Mabel and comes down, 

Edith. Hullo I Mabel — and Jack — and no chaperon I 
What's the meaning of this ? 

Mabel. Jack and I are out on the razzle. 

Edith. I'd better have tea with you for propriety's 
sake. 

Jack. I don't think it matters in our case — we're too 
young. 

Mabel. Besides, we're cousins. 

Edith. Have you seen Sir Harry ? 

Mabel. He's at Ranelagh. 

Edith. He isn't — at least his mother told me she was 
going to meet him here at four. Mab, you look worried. 

Mabel. What at? 

Edith. I don't know if you don't. 

Mabel. I'm not worried — thank you. 

Edith. Mab, will you tell me the truth if I ask you ? 

Mabel. It depends. 

Edith. Are you to be congratulated ? 

Mabel. No, I'm not — there's a chance for everybody, 
you see. (laughs and shrugs her shoulders) 

Edith. There's none for me — we're much too friendly — 
you see, he's my trustee, {she turns and looks round the 
rooms) I hate this band, don't you? I — there's Mr. 
Graeme. We're tea-ing with him this afternoon — pity me I 
And Julia i« with me, and she positively hasn't an idea 
outside window-boifes. But I say, before I go— I do 
think you two are silly to come here like this. Of course, 
I know it means nothing, but — but people unll talk. 
There's Julia, for instance. Oh, Mab, what is the good of 
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all the eloquence I wasted on you when you came to Miss 
Grand's in Chill Street ! Good-bye. {she saunters up) 

Jack. Who's Miss Grand ? 

Mabel. I went to school there, with her— she^s ages 
older than I am, and was always telling me things. I hate 
her — rather. She wanted to marry Sir Harry, and it didn't 
come off. So I sui>pose she hates me — rather. 

Jack. Because it will come off ? 

Mabel. Oh, I daresay — don't talk about it. It seems 
different when she's about. She makes me think of what 
tilings are really, and that makes one feel beastly. Don't 
let's think at all, Jack. It's the only way to be happy. I 
say, this place is beginning to fill up. Hadn't we better 
make a move ? Shall I pay, or have you got enough ? 

Jack. Oh, I daresay I can manage it. 

Mabel, (stiddenly wheeling round) Heavens, Jack t 
Is this the twenty-fourth ? 

Jack. Yes. 

Mabex. Oh, and I've promised to fetch the twins and 
bring them here to meet mamma at half-past four. 

Jack. That'll spoil our afternoon. 

Mabel. No it won't. I'll bring them here, and I can 
easily make an excuse to mother and meet you any where — 
I've got till seven, then I must get back to dress. Sir 
Han-y is dining with us to-night, and 

Jack. And you fancy 

Mabel. Never mind what I fancy. What time is it? 

Jack. Five past four. 

Mabel. I must go for them in ten minutes. Where 
shall we meet afterwards? 

Jack. You wanted to go to the Aquarium. 

Mabel. Nobody ever goes there, that's why. Well, any- 
how (she stops suddenly, looking into the other room, 

then turns and faces him with a gasp) Jack, the worst has 
happened. Edith was right, he's here. 

Jack. Who ? 

Mabel. Harry ! (they stare at each other for an instant, 
then her presence of mind returns) My gracious, I can't be 
found alone with you; we must have a chaperon. Jack, 
come and join those two old frumps. 

Jack, (aghast) But I don't know 'era. 

Mabel, (vehemently) Neither do I. What matter? 
Come and join them, (she stops one of the waiting maids 
who is passing unth tea) What's that lady's name ? 

Maid. That's old Lady Pawson, miss, and her son, Mr. 
Gilbert Pawson. (Mabel s^veeps doum toutards Lady 
Pawson's table j with an outstretched hand and a sweet 
senile) 

Mabel. I really can't go without saying how-do-you-do. 
Lady Pawson. W e haven't met since that delightful after- 
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rgets ^'^^1 

' hereelf ^^H 

don't ^^^1 
trouble -^^H 



,. . .lid latly and her «mi are deeply iigilaUd. Mabel 
gmilM ut Mb. Uilbeut) 

Ma£8L. I'm arraid your mother doeun't rBmember 

Lady H. (not knowing herin the leaul) Perfectly, my 
dear. Hdw do you du? 

KlE. Gilbert, {fefbly) My mother never forgets a 
face. She bas a royal memory. 

Mabbl. (Hitting dovm at their table and makiva herself. 

Elite comfortable) I'm waiting for niainnia. But yon: 
low how dreadfully unpunctual elie alnavH Ih. "' 
didn't you have any muffins ? You really ought to 
on effort in the direction of mtitfins. 

Lady E. Gilbert's di^c stioii is very fluctuating. 
Mabel. Iwith anaffectationof great concern) Oh, don't 
say you've got to be careful still ? I hoped that trouble 
had pissed long ago. Why, you've suffered from that 

ever since 

■. Ljiat Ajiril twelve monll 
Mabek Irememher iiiamnia lelline us about it at the 
(Jack u hovering about the ialne much embarrasaed. 
iABBL imilea in saijtrise at Lady Pawsqn) Don't you 
Mr. Kennerlyf Jack, I'm disappointed in yon. I 
'thought you knew everybody worth knowing. Lady Paw- 
gon, do let me introduL-e Mr. Jack Kennerly — Lady 
PawBon, Mr. Kennerly. 

Jack, igilling dotm l>emk Gilbert Pawbon) Awfully 

good place to meal in, this, dou't you find? Jolly secluded. 

and all that, and yet you're always running up again.^t 

people you know. 

Mb. Gilbert. My mother and I have cot run up against 

anybody for Mother, you desire 

Lady H. (making a brilliant effort to reeotvr hermtf 
and Temember somebody— tmapaotitattliJiSBi^) How's your 
aunt? 
Mabel. (in(;enT(ouiii^) Which aunt? 
Lady H. (a/(«r a pause, Laby Pawson retrieves herself) 
Your dear aunt. 

Mabel. (icifA a mgh) She's still on the wane, we 
fear. 

Lady H. Ah. she was always delie^ate as a girl, (a 
long and melancholy silence falls ti'hich Mabel thdroughli/ 
— -'-— then says, with another deep nigh ) 

!L. Yes, and she never really got over that affair- 
Mil. Gilbert, (getting intereatfd) Dear me. 
Habel. (to Mr. Gilbert) I »Iways imagine there wns 
ithing more in that than met the eye, don't you ? 
OiLBERT. Oh. I really 
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Mabel. You wouldn't like to say so. That's sweet of 
you. You live up to your well-earned reputation for dis- 
cretion — very wise, that's why you're always so popular. 
(Mabel twnis to say something to Jack, and old Lady 
Pawson seizes the opportunity to gasp at her son) 

Lady H. Who are they ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Don't know. Can't think. 

Lady H. Take me away, (she makes an effort to rise) 

Mabel. Oh. dear Lady Pawson, you will stay and see 
mamma ? She won't be a moment, and she'd be so disap- 
pointed if she missed you. 

Sir Harry Milanor has been seen in the upper room, 
he now comes doum to their table. 

Sir Harry. How do you do, Miss Weston ? 

.Mabel, {looking up in surprise and giving him her hand 
with a bright smile of welcome) Oh, how do you do? 
Fancy you coming to this out-of-the-way little corner. 
Lady Pawson, may I introduce Sir Harry Milanor? {hows) 
Mr. Gilbert Pawson, Sir Hari'y Milanor. {hows) We're all 
waiting for mamma, she's so fearfully late again, and Lady 
Pawson was almost giving her up in despair, weren't you ? 

LadyH. {who is approaching a condition of mental 
pulp) I — I surely was. 

Sir Harry, (looking curiously at Jack) Hullo, Ken- 
nerly — it is Kennerly , isn't it ? 

Jack. It is. How are you? (they nod to each other 
smilingly) 

Sir Harry. Fancy knocking up against you — and at a 
tea-fight too I (then he turns brightly to the tea table, 
signing to one of the waiting maids) I'm sure Lady Paw- 
son can have some more tea — fresh tea. And muffins. 
Would you bring us — let's see, how many are we ? One, 
two, three, five — and some hot muffins, (as he gives the 
maid the order Lady Pawson has another gasp at her son) 

LadyH. Who is he? 

Mr. Gilbert. 1 don't know. 

Lady H. Take me away I 

Sir Harry, (turning to Lady Pawson) I think you 
know my aunt, Lady Pawson. 

Lady H. More aunts I Yes, of course, your dear aunt. 
She was always delicate as a girl, (aside to her son) 
Take me away ! Something's gone wrong with my head. 
I positively don't remember anybody. 

Sir Harry, (to Mabel) How are the twins ? 

Mabel. Oh, they're splendid. I'm just off to fetch 
them from home now to meet mamma. As a matter of 
fact, I'd forgotten I'd promised to do it. Lady Pawson, 
did I tell you that lovely story of the twins ? You remem- 
ber the twins, Mr. Pawson ? 
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Mr. Gilbert. Dear creatures I 

Lady H. (aside to her son) They've gone too. Take 
me away I 

Mabel. Mamma had been awfully busy during the 
morning, and Harold didn't think he'd had half tiie atten- 
tion he was — oh, here's the fresh tea — he was entitled to, 
and so (Mr. Gilbert toaves his tea away) 

Sir Harry, {surprised) No tea? 

Mabel, {very sympathetically) He daren't, he's still a 
martyr to that dreadful dyspepsia. It's been incessant 
ever since July twelvemonth. 

Mr. Gilbert. April. 

Lady H. {having pulled herself together, rises unstead- 
ily) I — I fear I shan't be able to wait for your mother. 
I — I find this room too warm. Gilbert dear, the carriage 
is there, isn't it ? (a passing maid overhears the question) 

Maid. Your carriage has been waiting some minutes, 
Lady Pawson. 

Mr. Gilbert. Ah ! {they all rise) 

Mabel. Are you going ? 

Lady H. {to her son) I'm going to Dr. Crawley — it's 
something mental. 

Mabel. In Harley Street ? You pass our house. 

Mr. Gilbert. May we {he is going to hid her fare- 

well) 

Mabel. Drop me ! Oh, would you ! It would be very 
nice of you. You're sure I shan't be in the way ? 

Mr. Gilbert, {quite nonplussed) Not in the least. 

Mabel. It's awfully kind of you. Then I may bring 
them here in time after all. Good-bye, Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry, {very gravely) Until this evening. 

Mabel. Oh yes, you're coming to dinner, aren't you ? 
Good-bye. I shall be back with the twins in ten minutes, 
anyhow. I'm sure you'd like to see them. 

Sir Harry. I should. (Mr. Gilbert shakes hands tvith 
Sir Harry and Jack Kennerly) 

Mabel. Good-bye, Jack. You're off to keep your ap- 
pointment, I suppose. Lady Pawson, what w^ould you do 
if you had a cousin who declined to take you to the 
Academy because he had an appointment to meet a mys- 
terious some one at the Westminster Aquarium ? At the 
south entrance, too ? 

Jack. The mysterious some one is only a chap who 
wants to see tlie prize fight on Jthe biograph. 

Mabel. What time are you due there ? {she fixes Jack's 
eye meaningly) 

Jack, {looking at his watch) Five fifteen. 

Mabel. Oh, then, as an appointment of that sort is a 
serious matter, I'll say good-bye to you. 

Lady H. Take me away I (All to each other ^ with 
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smiles and nodSj ** Oood-hye,^^ and Mabel goes out chatter' 
ing gaily to Mr. Gilbert and Lady Pawson. Jack hangs 
about for a moment, then crosses to the other table, picks 
up his gloves, and begins to put them on. The band is play- 
ing, and the various tea-tables have filled up tvith a fashion- 
able throng. The chatter is getting louder) 

Jack, (shortly) Good-bye, Milanor. 

Sir Harry. Good-bye. (and Jack goes up through the 
throng and out of the rooms. Sir Harry sits staring at 
the carpet, drawing a pattern on it loith his stick, then he 
looks up and all round him, and leans back in his chair 
with a sigh) Why the devil does she always bolt whenever 
she meets me ? {to Maid) My mother isn't by any chance 
in any of the other rooms, is she ? 

Maid. No, Sir Harry, she always has this table. 

Sir Harry. Yes, I thought she did. 

Old Lady Milanor enters. She is about sixty-four, but the 
judicious use of dye and the pouxier puff has made her 
look at least seventy. 

Lady Milanor. Oh, Harry, you're here. Are you 
early, or am I late? 

Sir Harry, (rising) Well, mother dear, we'll say I'm 
early. 

Lady Milanor. But, as a matter of fact, I'm late, you 
think. Well, well, there was a sale at Hampton's, and I 
could not get away from some lamp-shades — the most ridic- 
ulous reductions — positively giving them away. 

Sir Harry. My dear mother, what satisfaction do you 
get in buying things at less than their value ? 

Lady Milanor. Harry, don't be a fool I If I had your 
means 

Sir Harry. I wish to God you had I 

Lady Milanor. Don't fly in the face of Providence. 

Sir Harry. What right had Providence to saddle me 
^ith twenty thousand a year ? (the maids put a variety of 
things before Lady Milanor. She waves them away) 

Lady Milanor. No, not those — tea-cakes, please. 
You're an inveterate grumbler. What on earth would you 
have said, or done, for the matter of that, if you'd been a 
poor man ? 

Sir Harry, (slowly) I should have had some friends 
and — and I should have known exactly how I stood, as 
regards my fellow man — and woman. 

Lady Milanor. I think you know pretty well, as it is. 
You're thirty-five, horribly wealthy, and unmarried. Con- 
sidering those three facts, it's obvious that what you don't 
know really isn't worth knowing. What did you want to 
talk to me about to-day ? I'm sorry I couldn't be at home. 
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Thate being at home. Do ask that band to play. What 
is it, Harry ? 

SIK Hakry. It's what you juat eaid. I'm thirty-five, 
I've got twenty thousand a. yeur, mid I'm utimarrieii. 

Lady Milanob. Well, iso't it a bleased state ? 

Sir Hahry. No. 

Lady Milanor. What do you want to do? 

Sir Harry. Marry. 

Lady Milanor. Why don't you? 

Sir Haerv. Because I've got twenty thousand a year. 

Lady Milanor. Oh. I nee. ■' Love me tor mysilf 
alone "—you've been reading poetry, 

Sir Hahry. No, I've been through saveral London 

Lady Mh^anob. You wBnt a tom'c. 

Sir Harry, No, I want a home. 

Ladt Milanor. Buy one. 

Sir Harry. That's the dread. I want to make one. 
Suppose 1 try. and find out, wlien it's too ]at«, that it isn't 
haud-raade ut all. 

Lady Milanor. Machine-made arliidcs flood Hie mar- 
ket now. 



Lady MmANOB. 



rhey may, 1 
I. My deal 



puipone. ^^ 

to-morrow, and ^^^| 
in would be fool "^^H 
reren't perfectly ^H 

been bored for ^^H 

«riousIy. I sup- -^^H 
n the afternoon. ^^^ 



enough to iiUow yon to realize t! 
happy. Come, come, amuse n 

Sir Harry. I wanted to talk to you seriously. I sup- 

Lady MtLANOR. Ibrtaklff) Not a bit. 
Come to Uanover Square, about eleven 
Ing. lean talk seriously then, becauRe I'm due at the 
dentist'^ at twelve. Do ask that baud U> slop playing. It 
quite takes my thoughts from my tea. 1 suppose all this 
rigmarole means that you think you're in love with soma 

Sir Harry, I can trace several of the Bynintoms. 

Lady Milanor. You're thirty-five, no it's somebody 1 
quite young. I suppose ? 

Sir Harry. Quite young. 

Lady MiIjAbok. And somebody to whom you woi 
appear in the light of a great " catirh." 

Sat Harry. Tliat's the devil of it. 

Ladt Milakor. Well, it's everj-body's duty to get m 
ried and be disillusioned. She's not on the stage, I sup- 1 

Sib Harby. She is not on the stage. 
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Lady Milanor. Then take a tonic, plenty of fresh air 
and exercise, and we'll go into the matter tnoroughly on 

Friday morning Tliis is perfectly dreadful tea. Who 

is she ? 

Sir Harry. Do you know Mrs. Buckley Weston ? 

Lady Milanor. Took in a paying guest before she 
married her second husband, and just managed to live in 
Bruton Street ? 

Sir Harry. Yes. 

Lady Milanor. Buckley Weston would be far happier 
in West Kensington now the family is so numerous — twins, 
I believe. Her first husband, Mabel's father, was a dear. 

Sir Harry. Mabel takes after her father. 

Lady Milanor. He would play the cornet. < 

Sir Harry. Mabel has no small vices. 

Lady Milanor. Tlien what first attracted you to her ? 

Sir Harry. Don't think me a fool— but— but— I've 
watched her playing with the children. 

Lady Milanor. Ah I she's a clever girl. 

Sir Harry. She didn't know I was watching. 

Lady Milanor. A clever girl is always preparing for 
the unforeseen. 

Sir Harry, (shrugs his shoulders despairingly) Per- 
hap it would be better to postpone this conversation till 
lYiday. 

Lady Milanor. Certainly, but you woidd talk. 

Sir Harry, (he suddenly leans forward and faces her) 
Mother, when you were young were you ever real ? 

liADY Milanor. (aghast) Eh ? 

Sir Harry. Or did everybody always go on like this? 

Lady Milanor. Like what ? Is anything wrong ? 

Sir Harry. Everything's wrong. Nobody has the 
courage to be natural — does the difference never strike 
you between you as you are now and you as you are when 
your maid draws the blinds in your bedroom in the morn- 
ing? 

Lady Milanor. (horrified) Harry I 

Sir Harry. That's when you are yourself. What you 
are now is a creature of your own creating. 

Lady Milanor. You'd be exceedingly pleased and 
proud to walk down Bond Street with me as I am w^hen 
my maid draws my blinds of a morning, wouldn't you, 
dear ? 

Sir Harry. I don't see that Bond Street matters. 

Lady Milanor. You have obviously never seen a some- 
what battered old lady of sixty-four sitting on the edge of 
lier bed, realizing that it's time to get up and prepare for 
the amusements of the day. 

Sir Harry. It must be a pathetic picture. 

Lady Milanor. It is, for the first ten minutes, but it's 
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wonderful what a tactful maid can achieve. Be grateful, 
my dear boy, that we do hide our real selves from eacli 
other ; if we didn't, somebody's popularity would be dis- 
tinctly on the wane. 

Sir Harry, (looks at her steadily for some time, then 
draws a deep breath and rises) I shall go down to Derby- 
shire next Wednesday. I begin to feel I want fresh air. 

Lady Milanor. Ah ! that's different ; people can afford 
to be themselves when they're all by themselves in the 
countiy. Your poor dear father never dreamt of wearing 
his toupet whenever he was outside the four-mile radius. 
{she shakes herself into shape and rises) I'm going to talk 
to Lady Carruthers ; I saw her nodding in the corner. 

As she passes into the upper room she meets Mrs. Buckley 
Weston, a jaded, somewhat pompous-looking woman of 
forty, 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. How do you do, Lady Mila- 
nor? 

Lady Milanor. How do, Mrs. Weston ? 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. Is my daughter here ? 

Lady Milanor. Haven't seen her. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. She was to meet me here with 
the children. I'm taking them to — how do you do, Mr. 
Worbuni? (Lady Milanor joins Lady Carruthers. 
Mrs. Buckley Weston disappears behind arch to another 
table. There's a burst of laughter from the upper room^ 
and the little party at Worburn's table breaks up and 
moves towards the door, chattering cheerfully, Ethel, as 
she goes, sees Sir Harry and runs down to him with a glad 
cry and outstretched hands) 

Ethel. Harry ! 

Sir Harry, {starting up) Ethel— bless the girl — what 
are you doing here ? 

Ethel. Aunt Gertrude and the Granger girls have been 
having tea with Mr. Worbuni — and he's taking us all to 
the Opera to-night, {she stops) Oh, I forgot, you don't 
like him. 

Sir Harry, (drily) As I know all about him I occa- 
sionally have the pleasure of cutting him. 

Ethel. Harry, being your youngest first cousin, I can 
call you a crauk without being rude. He's perfectly charm- 
ing and 

Sir Harry. And he's a millionaire. 

Ethel. Just so. 

Sir Harry, (after a pause) Heard from Phil lately? 

Ethel, {looking swiftly up at him) Yes — this morn- 
ing. 

Sir Harry. Anything fresh ? 

Ethel, (shaking her head sadly) Lord Headmount 
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told mamma he'd try his best to get him the appointment, 
but you know what that means. 

Sir Harry. Poor old Phil ! 

Ethel, (slowly) Poor old Phil — poor old me. (then a 
pause, and she shrugs her shoulders with a laugh) Oh, 
Hariy, what's the use of breaking one's heart in this world ? 
Let's keep something to look forward to in the next. 

Sir Harry. Don't talk like that. 

Ethel. You goose, I didn't mean it. 

Sir Harry, (looking at her gravely) You love Phil, 
Ethel, you told me yourself you did. 

Ethel, (shudders a little) Don't, don't, it isn't kind of 
you. 

WoRBURN. (from upper room) Are you coming. Miss 
Glyndon ? 

Ethel, (brightly) Are you waiting for me? I'm so 
sorry. Good-bye, old goose, good-bye. (and she ruvm up 
and rejoins the others, and thsy go out. Sir Harry stands 
motionless a minute, then draws a long breath) 

Sir Harry, Yes, I'll get out of it for a bit, that's what 
I'll do. (he starts up as a gaunt, gray-bearded, iron-faced 
mxin comes awkwardly towards him) Uncle Jo, what the 
devil are you doing here ? 

Uncle Jo. Your man told me where you were— so here 
I am. (he looks round at all the fashionable people in dis- 
gust) What a hole ! 

Sir Harry. Isn't it ? 

Uncle Jo. What goes on here ? 

Sir Harry. Tea, and old women and — and other things. 

Uncle Jo. Come out of it. 

Sir Harry. That's just what I've been making up my 
mind to do — get out of it altogether. Uncle Jo, will you 
come for a week's fishing to Derbyshire ? 

Uncle Jo. A week's nshing ? I don't often take a holi- 
day. 

Sir Harry. You can't afford to, you're so rich. 

Uncle Jo. Next week ? 

Sir Harry. Or sooner. 

Uncle Jo. Next week. 

Sir Harry. Right. Come down there, just you and I, 
not another soul, and I'll show you lite. 

Uncle Jo. Any females? 

Sir Harry. Not a soul. 

Uncle Jo. Any fish ? 

Sir Harry. Shoals. 

Uncle Jo. None of this ? 

Sir Harry. Heaven forbid ! Just real true life— we'll 
get out of this wilderness if only for ten days, put back our 
siioulders and breathe. 

Uncle Jo. I want to see you on business. 
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Sir Harry. To the lions with business. (Mabel comes 
through the rooms leading the tivins) Look, do you see that 
&rU • 

Uncle Jo. Yes. 

Sir Harry. Isn*t she glorious ? (he seizes his uncle's 
arm) Uncle Jo, come away from this place. I'm sure 
that I*m falling in love. 

Mabel, (sweetly) Still here, Sir Harry? I made sure 
you'd be gone by now. 

Sir Harry. I'm going at once. 

Mabel. That looks as if I drove you away, (sees her 
mother at table behind arch) Oh, nxamma, I'na so sorry I'm 
late. Here they are, and they're both going to be fearfully 
good. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. You're coming with us ? 

Mabel. No, I'm going home : I'm tired, I've got a head- 
ache. (Sm Harry is watching her. She turns towards him 
noith a little sigh) 

Sir Harry. A headache ? 

Mabel. It's nothing, only this hateful, ceaseless London 
racket, (then she smiles sweetly upon him) I'm glad you 
haven't gone. f. thouglit you'd like to shake hands with 
the twins, because you won't see them for ages. 

Sir Harry. Are they going awa^ ? 

Mabel. Yes, mamma's taken a little place in the coun- 
try, and we*re all going down for a change — away from all 
this sort of thing. 

Sir Harry, (eagerly — bending toioards her) You too ? 
Out of the wilderness into the light. 

Mabel. Into the light, yes — into the light, (they look 
at each other, then she says slowly and softly , still looking 
into his eyes) We meet again this evening ? 

Sir HA|tRY. (gravely) This evening. 

Mabel, (sttddienly) What do you mean by '* out of the 
wilderness into the light " ? 

Sir Harry. I thought you understood. 

Mabel. I thought I did too, but now somehow I won- 
der if my meaning joined with youi*8. I didn't fancy such 
thoughts ever came to men. 

Sir Harry. Perhaps you've never known a man — or I 
a woman. The precious " real " is well wrapped round. 

Mabel. Don't the wraps unwind ? 

Sir Harry. Not in the wilderness. The air's too cold. 

Mabel. But out in the light ? 

Sir Harry. Please God — some day — out in the light. 

Mabel, (looks straight into his eyes, and says very seri- 
ously and slowly, giving him her hand) I — I'm glad you're 
dining with us to-night. 

Sir Harry, (gravely) Thank you. Till then (th^y 

shake hands, and he goes vp through the rooms and out) 
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Mabel, (after a pause, smiles to herself) That's good. 
(tlien she looks at her watch) Half-past four. The south 
entrance at quarter-past five, I said. It's all right. I'm in 
plenty of time. 



ACT II. 

THE DARK HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 

Scene. — A comer of the woods surrounding the Bar- 
cambe Valley. Large trees overhang on either side, while 
all around the undergrowth of bracken and bramble 
grows thickly — an impenetrable wall of green leaves arid 
red berries. The clearing in the centre is thick mossy 
grass, undulating into mounds. There is a small break 
in tfie undergrowth at the back. In the centre of the 
clearing, the grass growing in the hollow between two 
mounds is of a lighter color and circular. There are also 
on either side minor breaks in the bracken through which 
the children can enter the sacred, precincts t>y going down 
on their hands and knees. It is noio the second of June, 
and about the middle of the day. when to the singing of 
birds tJie curtain rises. After a pause. Sir Harry forces 
his way through the bushes, his hat on the back of. his 
head, his necktie flying, his hands deep in the pockets of 
his shooting coat, the whole man brimful of the joy of 
life. He looks round at the scene and smiles. He is fol- 
lowed by Uncle Jo, wJio looks particularly grim and 
unimpressionable. 

Sir Harry, (beaming) Now, didn't I tell you I'd take 
you somewhere where you could put your shoulders back 
and breathe ? Didn't I tell you I'd show you a spot ? 

Uncle Jo. Is this it ? 

Sir Harry. Tliis is it. 

Uncle Jo. (sliortly) Oh ! 

Sir Harry, (not to be dashed) I knew you'd like it. 
I discovered this place when I was a kid. I grew up on 
that mound, under these trees. I've known these ferns 
when they were ten feet high, and I fought my way through 
them despite the attacks of frogs and — and snakes and 
bears and elepliants, and all the other mighty denizens of 
the forest — fought my way through 'em, yes, that's where 
1 came, (he points to a h'ttle break in the undergrowth) 
That's the pass I stormed, till victory was mine, and the 
great peace of this space spread out before me, and I sat 
down under this mighty hill and looked around upon my 
kingdom, (proudly) My kingdom ! 

Uncle Jo. Very interesting. 
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Sir Harry. Yes, isn't it? Look I Look ! (hepointa to 
the circular patch of grass in the centre) The fairies' rin^ I 

Just as green, just as Uncle Jo, don't look at it m 

that sniffy way. 

Uncle Jo. I shall look at it in my own way. 

Sir Harry. Well, y' know, the fairies won't like it, I'm 
jolly well sure they won't. 

Uncle Jo. {taking out his paper angrily) Ugh ! 

Sir Harry. You're very fidgetty. Uncle Jo. You asked 
me this morning with tears in your eyes to show you the 
spots where I used to play as a child, and because I allow 
you to look at 'em, you become sniflfy. 

Uncle Jo. I asked you to take me somewhere where 
I could smoke in peace without running the risk of meet- 
ing any females. 

Sir Harry. Well, it's done. Nobody knows of the 
existence of this spot except me. I ought really to have 
blindfolded you before I brought you here, and I almost 
fancy I should chloroform you before I take you away. 

Uncle Jo. You're a fool. 

Sir Harry. Don't be so short with me, Uncle Jo. I'm 
really very fond of you when you're not short with me. 
Now. you make yourself comfortable against that mountain, 
and I'll make myself comfortable Hgainst this one, and 
we'll each smoke a cigar, tliink over our past lives, and 
forget that there's such a place as London, or such an 
abomination of desolation as a London season. 

Uncle Jo. You told me tliere were to be no females 
— we're not here two days, when who should we meet but 
the Buckley Westons. 

Sir Harry. Coincidence. How was I to know they'd 
rented the cottage ? 

Uncle Jo. Ugh ! 

Sir Harry. Personally I'm very glad, it's given me just 
the chance I wanted. 

Uncle Jo. How ? 

Sir Harry, {softly^ almost to himself) I've seen a real 
woman at last. 

Uncle Jo. I've seen too many. 

Sir Harry. I never saw one before, and I'm thirty-fiv^. 
Perhaps it's my fault, I may have been blind, (a pause) 
Don't you think she's real ? 

Uncle Jo. Who ? 

Sir Harry. Mabel Weston, (they smoke in silence) I 
like to think of her as I see her here, a wandering wild 
flower in a world of wild flowers, {another pause) Tliere 
are no wild flowers in Bond Street ; perhaps you haven't 
observed that fact. 

Uncle Jo. {waving paper) Damn the gnats ! 

Sir Harry, {blandly) Gnats now — gnats I there's 
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something very touching about gnats, (and he vnpes one 
out of his eye. Uncle Jo moves to a tree tuith a grunt) 
Now, don't fidget and snort about, and don't dare to put 
your great hoof inside that ring ; just come peacefully 
back and sit on your mountain if you please. Here are 
the matches for you. (he tosses them to his uncle) How 
old are you, Uncle Jo ? 

Uncle Jo. (lighting his cigar) Sixty-five. 

Sir Harry. Well, are you as good a man as you were 
fifty-five years ago? (Uncle Jo grunts fiercely) It's no 
use grunting, you're not — you can't see as well now as you 
did then — I can't either. In those days these ferns were 
ten feet high at least — we've grown up, opened our eyes 
wider — and behold I the ferns are only three feet high — 
we've lost sight of seven feet of beautiful ferns, because 
we don't see as clearly as we did when we were eight 
years old. 

Uncle Jo. If I had many walks with you, young man, 
I think I should do you a mischief. 

Sir Harry. Oh, no, you wouldn't — you like my con- 
versation veiy much indeed really — you think it over 
while you're trying to go to sleep and it does you a lot of 
good. Look at that bird's nest ; that bird's nest was 
there thirty years ago, I remember it perfectly, only it 
was miles and miles higher up the tree, or perhaps the 
tree was miles and miles taller, it was one or the other. 
Uncle Jo, don't you feel rather dozy ? 

Uncle Jo. No, I don't. 

Sir Harry. You don't I You are an odd old person, 
aren't you. Uncle Jo ? (a pause) Uncle Jo, if you don't 
feel dozy — there used to be a rabbit-hole behind that oak 
tree, thirty years ago, with a rabbit in it ; you might go 
and grub about and see if he's there still;* if he is, you 
might tell him I'm here too, it'll interest him very much ; 
we used to be very friendly, at least I used to be, he was 
rather retiring. (Harry ts lying at full length on one of 
the mounds — his hands folded behind his head) I'm not 
looking at you, Uncle Jo, but I know perfectly well that 
you're reading a paper — a financial paper, all aix>ut tilings 
that go up and down, aren't you. Uncle Jo? 

Uncle Jo. I am. 

Sir Harry. The fairies won't like it. I'm jolly well sure 
they won't, right on the top of their mountain too. Uncle 
Jo, it must be very hard on you being a money grub. Of 
all sorts of grubs, it must be worst to be a moneygrub ; 
doesn't it make you very, very sad, being such a nasty 
sort of grub, Uncle Jo ? 

CTncle Jo. No, it doesn't. 

Sir Harry. Your goloshes don't keep you dry while 
you're sitting down, Uncle Jo. 
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Uncle Jo. I'm aware of that, sir. 

Sir Harry, (sleepily) Dear old Uncle Jo ! 

Uncle Jo. I'll thank you not to Uncle Jo me quite so 
thoroughly. 

Sir Harry. Not — dear old Uncle Jo. (a long pause) 
Uncle Jo ? 

Uncle Jo. What ? 

Sir Harry. You are said to be the shrewdest, as well 
as one of the wealthiest men on the Stock Exchange. 

Uncle Jo. Ugh ! 

Sir Harry. Is it true ? 

Uncle Jo. Quite. 

Sir Harry. Then why don't you give me some money 
for my hospital ? 

Uncle Jo. Ugh ! 

Sir Harry. Won't you give me some, Uncle Jo ? 

Uncle Jo. No. 

Sir Harry. Oh, don't say it off like that so quickly — 
think it over a little. Uncle Jo, won't you ? 

Uncle Jo. No. 

Sir Harry. You said you didn't like my keeping on 
saying Uncle Jo, didn't you, Uncle Jo ? 

Uncle Jo. I did. 

Sir Harry. Well, if I promise I won't mention such 
a horrid thing as Uncle Jo— for — for — two hours, will you 
give me a thousand pounds ? 

Uncle Jo. No I 

Sir Harry. Oh, well, will you give me back my 
matches? (Uncle Jo tosses them to him with a grunt) 
Uncle Jo, have you noticed anything odd about me lately ? 

Uncle Jo. Nothing odder than usual. 

Sir Harry. I'm awfully in love. I'm glad you've not 
noticed it. Wouldn't it be awful, if when one had a real 
bad attack of love, one came out in spots ? I think that's a 
very lucky thing about love. 

Uncle Jo. Mabel ? 

Sir Harry. Mabel, (a pause) And the dear thing won't 
even look at me. I thought there was hope ten days ago, 
but lately — Uncle Jo, do you know, she's been positively 
snubby? {a pause) I seem to be talking about this very 
lightly — but — don't you be deceived — that's only my safety- 
valve, {a pause) I've written a poem on her. (a pause) 
I don't mean I've written on her — I mean it's about her — 
would you like to hear it ? 

Uncle Jo. No ! 

Sir Harry. I'm sorry for that — it might cheer you up. 
You are looking so grumpj', Uncle Jo. 

Uncle Jo. Ami? (a pause. Sir Barky pufts away 
contentedly at his cigar, and Uncle Jo become tmmersea 
in finance) 
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Sir Harry. Uncle Jo, there's a lizard going along 
round that tree, I wonder where he's going. Where 
. should you say he was going. Uncle Jo ? 

Uncle Jo. To the devil, like most other young people ! 

Sir Harry. The fairies won't like your language ; I'm 
jolly well sure they won't, (a pause) Uncle Jo, do you 
see that sort of a tunnelly kind of hole, under those ferns? 

Uncle Jo. Yes. . 

Sir Harry. That's where I used to crawl through when 
I — oh, 1 forgot — I told you that before, (a pause. Sir 
Harry is looking at the hole — suddenly he sits up listefii- 
ing) Do vou hear that ? (he^rises) Come away. Uncle 
Jo. Le roi est mort, vive le roi ! Come away I {he seizes 
him) 

Uncle Jo. What the devil 

Sir Harry. Hush, come away — we've no right here — 
we're only ** grown-ups" now. Come away, the King and 
Queen are coming to their throne, come away, (and he 
hurries Uncle Jo out through the bushes at the back, and 
forces him to hide behind a tree. After a pause a small 
golden head appears through the undergrowth, and Harold 
crawls solemnly on, followed by his twin sister Marjorie. 
Wlien they have successfully got through the brambles and 
ferns they turn and cautiously drag in after them a minia- 
ture harrow heavily laden with stores which they solemnly 
wheel to the centre of the glade. Harold then sits down 
on one side of the harrow and Marjorie sits on the other, 
and they hoth simidtaneously give vent to a sigh of satis- 
faction over labor nobly done, contemplating tvith triumph 
the contents of the harrow) 

Harold. We gotted 'em. 

Marjorie. I gotted the bones, 

Harold. I do hope Puppy won't know who wented to 
his kennel when he was out. 

Marjorie. He won't — unless the fairies tells him. 

Harold. Which they wont — 'cos we only stoled 'em 
for them — let's put 'em on their table, {they then proceed 
to remove the old bones from the barrow and put them into 
the fairies^ ring) 

Marjorie. This is a splendashious dinner for 'em, isn't 
it? {she holds up the dusty remains of a haddock and sur- 
veys it with much admiration) I specs they'll just love 
that. 

Harold. I specs so. I gotted this from the dust- 
hole. 

Marjorie. I specs they'd like it better to have jam 
wiv it. 

Harold, {contemplating his sister with a reproachful 
sigh) You etted up all your jam — jrou alwavs does. 

Marjorie. {solemnly) I likes jam — 'sides, jam's not 
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good for these sort of fairies — it's bones and yaddicks and 
sawdust they likes best. 

Harold. How do you know ? 

M ARJORIE. I — I must have yeard 'em say so. (a pause) 
Yes, I must 'ave. 

Harold, {sniffing at the dilapidated fish) It's werry 
nice and smelly — this on6 is. (heholds it out ^oMarjorie, 
ivho sniffs it ecstatically) 

Marjorie. Werry nice. I specs that's wliat 'tracts 'em. 
(then follows a silence, during lohich they sniff dreamily at 
tlie haddock shin. Their joy is interrupted by the distant 
voice of Nurse calling through the trees — ** Master Har- 
old ! Miss Marjorie ! where are you ? ") 

Harold, {after a scared pause — during which the two 
listen) She mushn't know 'bout thish plache. mush she — 
we's the only people that know 'bout thish plache — no un 
else mus ever know. 

Maiuorie. Cert'ny not. Come on. 

Harold, {pointing pensively to the haddock) Marj — 
she's so sniffy — think she'll be able to sniff as far as to 
this ? 

Marjorie. {gloomily) I specs so. (and she crawls 

off) 
Harold, {following Marjorie) I yope she won't, she's 

so very gyeedy. she won't leave none for ye poor little 

fairies. ( and they both solemn ly disappear under the ferns ^ 

pushing the empty barrow before them) 

Sir Harry, {coming down) It was beastly caddish of 
us to listen, but — but wasn't it beautiful, Uncle Jo ? 

Uncle Jo. Cliildren's talk I 

Sir Harry. I wish we didn't forget how to talk like 
that. What a selfish little brute I must have been when 
I was a child. I used to be very friendly with the fairies 
— but — but I used to think it was their business to do things 
for me, not me for tliem. It never struck me that they 
had appetites like other people. I never brought them 
luxuries on a barrow — did you, Uncle Jo ? 

Uncle Jo. No! 

Sir Harry. And such delicate dishes too. {he gingerly 
picks up the haddock) I think the new generation is a 
tittle in advance of the old. I must have long talks with 
that King and Queen — they — they'll do me good, {and he 
reverently replaces the dilapidated fish-skin in the ring) 

Uncle Jo. You fail to observe that they are supplying 
their friends with other people's goods. The bones belong: 
to the puppy, and the — that — whatever it is, is the perqui- 
site of the dustman. That's the sort of generosity we are 
all quite ready to indulge in. 

Sir Harry. Uncle Jo, how did you get all the money 
you've got? 
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Uncle Jo. By hard work and keeping my eyes open. 

Sir Harry. That's how they got their treasure — this— 
and tliese bones. 

Uncle Jo. Ugh ! 

Sir Harry. But they've been beautiful and given their 
gains away. 

Uncle Jo. Wise children ! 

Sir Harry. Of .course they are — but how about you ? 
You've kept your haddock in your pocket and your bones 
under your pillow. It's very wrong of you. Uncle Jo, very 
wrong, and I'm not at all sure that it's healthy, (pause) 
Do you see the point ? 

Uncle Jo. Yes, but I don't mean to give you a thou- 
sand pounds, so that's all about it. 

Sir Harry. You do put things so concisely, Uncle Jo, 
that's why I'm so very fond of you. 

Uncle Jo. (with a grunt of disapproval) You going 
to loll there all day ? 

Sir Harry. I must have a serious talk to myself occa- 
sionally, you know. 

Uncle Jo. Well, I'm going back. 

Sir Harry. Have another. (offeHng cigar-ease) 

Uncle Jo. No, thank you, this'U take me as far as the 
house. Good-bye for the present. 

Sir Harry. Good-bye I (Uncle Jo disappears through 
trees at the back) 

Sir Harry, (makes himself quite comfortable) Now 
I shouldn't be a bit surprised — if I didn't have just a little 
doze — nobody in the world knows where I am, except me. 
(Edith Cadogan's voice is heard talking to Uncle Jo) 

Edith. It's very fortunate meeting you. I'll find him. 
(and she pushes her way through thefem^) 

Sir Harry. My gracious, it's Edith— what on earth are 
you doing here ? 

Edith. I drove over with your mother and Hugh 
Graeme from the Hydro. I've brought you some more 
papers to go through. 

Sir Harry. Oli. lord, if anybody ever makes me a 

trustee again — I — I'll (he waves politely to her) Take 

a mound? 

Edith, (looking down at him) No, thank you. 

Sir Harry. How's mother? 

Edith. Blooming. 

Sir Harry. She going to be at the Hydro long ? 

Edith. I don't know. 

Sir Harry. How did you find out this spot — nobody 
knows of it. except me. 

Kdith. We ran into your uncle just this minute. 

Sir Harry. It's very careless of Uncle Jo, that's all 1 
can say. 
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Edith. Aren't you glad to see me ? 

Sir Harry. No. 

Edith. Not a bit ? 

Sir Harry. Not a bit. 

Edith. I don't believe you, Harry. You're very fond 
of me really, because I haven't thrown myself at your 
lieatl as other girls have. 

Sir Harry. Oh I 

Edith. Your mother has been telling me this morning 
how very trying you find it— being so badgered. Why not 
give all your money away — to me, for instance — then per- 
haps some one who isn't too particular might {she 

laughs doum at him) What is it ? ** Love you for yourself 
alone ! " 

Sir Harry. I wish you'd go away. 

Edith, {smiling) You're a sentimental old darling, 
that's what you are. You will go through tUose papers 
for me. won't you ? 

Sir Harry. Um ! 

Edith. And send them back to me to-nigrht ? 

Sir Harry. Yes. {she pulls a fern and sits beside him, 
then casiially strokes his cheek with it) 

Edith, {softly) Harry ? 

Sir HarSy. {dozily) Um ! 

Edith. Is that all ? 

Sir Harry. What more do you want? 

EDirft. You never care to understand now — do you ? 

Sir Harry. No. 

Edith. Do you remember the tajks we used to have ? 

Sir Harry. Christians, awake! What a question I 
Which talks — what about ? 

Edith. About life — serious life. 

Sir Harry. Oh, lord, yes ! 

Edith. We never have them now. 

Sir Harry. Who wants to repeat oneself? 

Edith. Would it be repeating oneself ? 

Sir Harry. Wouldn't it? Besides, the facts aren't the 
same. 

Edith. You do. remember the talks? 

Sir Harry. If you mean a serious talk I had with you 
at the Gordons' dance ? ^ 

Edith, {sentimentally) Out on the leads off tlie land- 
ing, under that shabby awning. You do remember ? 

Sir Harry. Yes, you were engaged to Dick Rhodes, 
and for some odd reason you confided to me that vou 
rather despised him. 

Edith. Well, I did as you wished — I broke it off noxt 
day. 

Sir Harry, {sitting up) As I wished ! I like that ; 
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whnt difference did it make to me? I said I thought jou 
were a fool, or perhaps rather worse, to be engaged to be 
married to a man you " rather despised,** that's all — aud 
— and — 3'ou chuckea him — no fool you. 

Edith. Do you know Hiigh Graeme? 

Sir Harry. Yes— at school witli him. 

Edith. What do you tljink of liim? 

Sir Harry. Danm good chap. Not brainy — ^but damn 
good chap. 

Edith. He wants me to marry liim ! 

Sir Harry. Oh ! Damn good chap, not brainy — but a 
danm good chap. 

Edith. I think I shall. 

Sir Harry. Ah ! 

Edith. You haven't any advice to give me now, I sup- 
pose ? 

Sir Harry, {stretching himself lazily) My dear girl — 
out on the leads — under a shabby awuing — with an occa- 
sional star and a soothing band from the room below, one 
may let oneself drift into giving advice — but not here. 
We live here — we don't float about in darkness on a tune. 

Edith, (shortly) I shall marry liim. 

Sir Harry. I should. 

Edith. Thank you. 

Hugh, (heard calling) 1 say. Miss Cadogan? 

Edith. There he is. 

Sir Harry. Nice voice. 

Hugh. Where are you ? 

Edith. I*m coming. 

Hugh. Oh ! in there, (he comes in. He is a heavily 
built man with a very large moustache) Here you are. 
Lady Milanor is beginning to complain of cramp. Hullo, 
Milanor I 

Sir Harry. Hullo ! 

Edith. Very vrell. (she moves away brightly smiling) 
I'll give your love to your mother, Harry, and so leave 
you. and seriously I'll take your advice this time. 

Sir Harry. Eh I (she bends down and whispers) 

Edith. I'll marry him. 

Sir Harry. I believe you will. What are some women 
made of ? (she laughs, and turns to Graeme sweetly) Let's 
go. 

Hugh, (crossing swiftly to Sir Harry) I say-— has she 
told you? 

Sir Harry. What ? 

Hugh. That I want to 

Sir Harry. Oh, ves. 

Hugh. Wish youd put in a good word. 

Sir Harry. I have. 

Hugh. Awfully good of you — at one time she led me to 
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suppose that you — er — and of course you're so deuced rich 
that 1 knew if you did I'd have no earthly — but you 
don't. 

Sir Harry. Certainly not. I'm her trustee : it would 
be illegal. 

Hugh, {much impressed) Oh, would it? I didn*t 
know — I'm an awful ass really ; people don't know it, but 
I am. Think she'll ? 

Sir Harry. Sure she'll — she said she would. 

Hugh, (delightedly) Did she ? 

Edith, {from back calling) Must I go alone, Hugh ? 

Hugh. Coming I {and he dashes after her) 

Sir Harry. What a nuisance they all are. If all this 
rabble keep on coming here the fairies won't like it — I'm 
jolly well sure they won't, {his eyes riwe lovingly round 
the scene, and at length come to a standstill at the sight of 
a note sticking out of a- cleft in the trunk of a tree) Well, 
I'm hanged if somebody hasn't written a note and stuck it 
up in that tree. How dare they do such a thing ? How 
positively dare they? {he gets up and approaches it 
gingerly) Now, who put it there? It couldn't be the 
King — he's too small — or the Queen either. No, they 
couldn't have done it, not even by standing on each others 
heads. The fairies wouldn't approve of this sort of thing 
— ;I'm jolly well sure they wouldn't. I'd better put a stop 
to it at once, {he takes out the note and looks at it) Not 
addressed to a single soul — this is very embarrassing — it 
may be meant for me — it must be meant for me — I'm the 
only person here. I — I hope it isn't important, (he opens 
it and reads) **If I'm a minute late I don't suppose I 
shall come at all." — Hm I concise. Now, I w^onder who 
it's from and to, and how long it's been there. It's alto- 
gether really very odd. I think I'll put it back again. 
{he does so) Hullo, more people — somebody must have told 
everybody about this place. It isn't half such a cosy cor- 
ner as it used to be when I was eight years old. {he goes 
behind one of the bushes) It's killed that rabbit ; I'm jolly 
well sure it Ifias. {and doum through the opening strolls the 
immacrdate youth Jack Kennerly. He comes to the tree 
and takes the note, opens it, reads it carelessly, tears it up, 
puts the pieces in his pocket, and proceeds to light a cigar- 
ette, remarking to himself after about the third puff) 

Jack. Well, if she thinks I'm going to kick my heels 
about here all day she's jolly well mistaken — my train goes 
at one fifty. 

Sir Harry, {having recognized voice, says) Hello, 
Kennerly ! 

Jack. Who the Hello ! {as Sir Harry comes 

round the bush there is an awkard pause ,* it is obvious that 
Jack is not over glad to see Sir Harry) 
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Sir Harry, (contentedly sitting dovm against tree) 
By gad, isn't it a beautiful day ? 

Jack. It is. (another pavse) 

Sir Harry. Now, ye know, I can't help wondering to 
myself what brings you here. 

Jack. I was wondering the same about you. 

Sir Harry. I belong here. I — I understand this place 
— you don't — you ought to keep on the gravel path, you 
ought indeed. You seem fidgetty, are you expecting any 
one? 

Jack. No. 

Sir Harry. If she's a minute or two late she isn't 
coming at all— so I'm not in your way, am I ? 

Jack. Oh ! you read it ? 

Sir Harry. Yes. I thought somebody ought to read 
it. It — it looked as if it was just pining for a little atten- 
tion. 

Jack. There's a great charm about you, Milanor. 

Sir Harry, (blandly) Yes, there is, isn*t there? Are 
you going to wait here much longer ? 

Jack. Yes. 

Sir Harry. Oh ! then I think I'll go away. 

Jack. Thank you. 

Sir Harry. Don't mention it. Is she pretty ? 

Jack. Yes. 

Sir Harry. Lucky man. (ke looks at Jack rvith a sigh) 
You've no income, no prospects, nothing in the world but 
just yourself ; and — and — ** If she's a minute or two late, 
she isn't coming at all.'* (apatise) Kennerly, she means 
coming. Stand there waiting for her, if you have to wait 
a thousand years, it's worth it — she's coming just to see 
you. (he goes away through trees — touching a berry here 
and a fern there as he goes) 

Jack, to himself) 'Pen my soul, I believe that fellow's 
mad. (then he begins sniffing) Fish ! I smell bad fish. 
(he sees the fish aiul the bones) How the dickens did this 
filth get here ? (and he gingerly chucks it all away over the 
bushes. After a momenVs pause Mabel comes quickly 
through the fems^ a little out of breathy but looking very 
sweet and happy) 

Mabel. Oh 1 I am so sorry, Jack, but I've been look- 
ing for tlie twins. 

Jack. Lost again ? 

Mabel. Yes, they've been lost for half-an-hour. 

Jack. Thejr'il turn up. 

Mabel. Oh'yes, I hope so. 

Jack. They can't climb tlie wall, and there's no pond 
for them to fall into, so they're sure to be all right. 

Mabel. You think so? 

Jack. Sure so— aren't vou ? 
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Mabel. Yes, I suppose I am. 

Jack. Then we can have a minute or two all alone. 

Mabel. Yes, if you're very good. 

Jack. I'm always good. 

Mabel. Pretty good ? 

Jack, {softly) Would you like me to be wicked ? 

Mabel. I don't know. 

Jack. Would you like to experimentalize ? 

Mabel, {looking at him) No, I don't think so. 

Jack. You seem doubtful. 

Mabel. I'm not a bit. 

Jack, {getting a little Clearer to her) There's a liorrible 
fascination in doing things you know are quite wrong. 

Mabel. I know there is — that's why I'm liere. 

Jack, {slowly, vrith a great deal of intention) Do you 
mean that ? 

Mabel. What? 

Jack. You know. 

Mabel. I don't, {their eyes meet, she shrinks a little 
from him) What do you look at me like that for ? 

Jack. I — I'm awfully — head-over-ears in love with you. 

Mabel. Does that make you look at me like that? 

Jack. Yes ! 

Mabel. It isn't a nice look — it — it seems to have a lot 
behind it. 

Jack. It has ! 

Mabel. I'm sorry I came. 

Jack. That's not true — you — y<3u know it isn't true ! 
Qie bends quite close to her) 

Mabel, {repulsing him) No, I don't want you. any 
nearer, (a pau^e. He backs off, she sits on one of tJie 
mounds, her chin in her hands, and stares at him) Jack, 
it's awfully curious, isn't it ? 

Jack. What is? 

Mabel. Why, all this — the way we're going on now. 
Just fancy you and I being so sill^^ after having known 
each other all these years ! 

Jack. It isn't being silly — it's being wise. 

Mabel. We never dreamed of this sort of thing in 
London. What's happened? Both of us seem to be two 
people now, when we meet with other people about 

Jack, {bending over her, interimpts softly) There's no 
fun in that ! 

Mabel. T know there isn't now, that's the funny part, 
everything's so changed — but — but — when we're quite 
alone — and — and — together like this — it all gets so — so 
curious — it gets — gets as if it were dizzy — doesn't it ? You 
don't seem to be a bit like you. You don't seem to be a 
bit like anybody real — you're just a — a— oh ! I can't ex- 
plain — and I seem to be — a — oh ! not myself a bit — or — no 
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— yes — I am myself. I'm part of myself — but the part of 
me that I know and everybody else knows seems far away. 
It's awfully curious. I — I wonder why I came ? 

Jack. Because you couldn't help it. 

Mabel. I won't come any more ! 

Jack. Yes, you will ! 

Mabel. No, I won't I 

Jack. I love you, Mabel ! 

Mabel. Do you ? (a long pause) I don't love you — at 
least, I don't think I do. No, I'm quite sure I don't — be- 
cause, when I think you over, somehow it strikes me that 
you're quite ordinary, and if I loved you, you couldn't be 
ordinary, could you? (then she breaKs off, and says in a 
most matter-of-fact manner) And, besides, I don't believe 
in love. 

Jack. May I come and sit quite close to you ? (site 
doesn't answer, he comes quietly and stands beside her) 
You're not really sorry you came ? 

Mabel. lam — and — I'm not — that's where it's so funny. 
(he puts out his hand and gently touches her hair, then 
bends to kiss her, she shrinks from him) No— don't — Jaek 
— don't, please. 

Jack, (softly) 1 kissed you before once, why mayn't I 
now ? A kiss is such a little thing. 

Mabel. It isn't — it — it's an awful thing — that kiss began 
it all. 

Jack. Of course it did. 

Mabel. Why should it be — be so unsettling to one? 
No — don't, (she moves from him) I'm serious about this 
— I thought you'd understand, (then suddenly) This is 
the last time I'm ever going to be alone with you. Jack. 
I made up my mind to that while I was coming here — 
you — you — you're not a good influence — you make me per- 
turbed. 

Jack, (in a whisper) Mab, there isn't a soul anywhere 
near us — we're all alone. God's beautiful sky, and the 
trees, and — and the soft grass — and — and — oh, everything 
that makes life beautiful ; and,, if I come and sit quite 
close to you, like this, and just put my arm round you, 
like this— and— oh ! Mab, I may kiss you again, mayn't I ? 

Mabel, (sloivly) No, Jack — don't. It — it's awfully 
vrrong really. I've been in a sort of a cloud ever since 
that night, but — but — every time I see you now, I knoiv 
that it all means nothing between you and me. 

Jack. Why doesn't it ? You liked it when I kissed you, 
didn't you ? 

Mabel. Yes, but I don't think that's quite the point. 
You didn't kiss me, you — you — kissed the woman in me — 
and— and — that kiss has made a difference. Don't. Jack — 
you mustn't do it again, (this quite serious and slow) 
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Jack. As you please, {he saunters away) 

Mabel. Ob, Jack, if one could ouly understand what it 
all means ! 

Jack, (with a laugh) /can. 

Mabel. Oh no, you can't, you can't at all, that's why 
it's so horrid. Why should you be able to unsettle nie, 
when you can't really understand anything? You talk 
about ** the sky and the trees " — but, oh, Jack, you — you — 

don't care a bit about them really — you (then with a 

complete cliange she breaks off) Oh, don't let's talk about 
this any more — let's go and look for the twins. 

Jack, (reproachfully) Oh, I say, Mab, don't go on like 
this; it isn't as if we had all the morning, my beastly 
train goes at one fifty, and I shan't see you again for 
months. 

Mabel. That's a good thing. 

Jack, (coming to her aiid holding out his arms) Mab ! 

Mabel. Don't be silly, Jack — we'll forget this last ten 
days, and go back to where we were before. 

Jack. We can't. I can't, and I'm sure you can't. 

Mabel. lean, (a long pause) lam. 

Jack, (whispers) . Are you really, Mabel ? (she is sit- 
ting on the slope of the mound. He is kneeling close, and a 
little above her. As he speaks, he steals his hands, round her 
throaty and turns her face up towards his, till their eyes meet 
in a long look. She shivers a little, but makes no resistance ; 
as he bends his face nearer her, she whispers) 

Mabel. Don't, Jack — oh, don't — it's so awfully wrong. 
(and their lips meet — then there is a long pause, during 
tvhich he draws her closer to him. They become listless, 
she stares out in front of her. He takes her hand and 
strokes it gently unth his own. She says slowly) Where 
are we drifting, do you know. Jack ? 

Jack. I'm too happy to think. 

Mabel. I must think, (a pause) Are you really 
happy. Jack ? 

Jack. Yes. 

Mabel. Really and truly happy ? 

Jack, (kissing her hands tenderly) Really and truly. 

Mabel. I'm not. I'm miserable— oh, so miserable! 
(she flings herself away from him and lies on the mound, 
her face, hidden in her hands) 

Jack. Mab ! Mab ! 

Mabel. I — I'm beginning to understand, (she gets up 
and walks towards the bushes at one side and pulls at the 
leaves ; then after a pause, she says quietly) Jack, you — 
you say you — love me ? 

Jack, (softly) You know I love yon. (Mabel boios 
her liead a little, still pulling abstractedly at the leaves, 
passing them through and through her /ingera^ 
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Mabel. Then you— you'd like to marry me ? (there is 
a pause — she realizes the silence — looks up quickly, and 
turns questiimingly to him) Why don't you answer ? 

Jack, (slowly and a little lamely) Of course I'd like to 
marry you. 

Mabel. Why have you never said anything about it ? 

Jack. Oh, because {he laughs lightly) — it's irapos- 

sible — it would be too absurd. 

Mabel, (stares at him in silence, then says quietly ) I 
don't quite understand that. 

Jack, (nervously) Why, my dear girl, I've no money, 
you've no money. A pretty figure we should cut if we 
married. 

Mabel, (slowly) " A pretty figure we should cut " — 
and yet you love me. 

Jack. That's very different. I can't help loving you. 

Mabel. But you can help marrying me, I see. How 
nice to have so much self-control ! (the two stand staring 
at each other ^ till he drops his eyes and kicks at the turf in 
embarrassment) I'm glad I came out here to you to-day — 
you've steadied me. (a pause. They look at each other 
curiously) Do you know, during this last week, I've been 
seriously thinking of letting my chances of a brilliant 
future slip through my fingers ? 

Jack. Why? 

Mabel. You. (looking at him intently) The new 
•* you " — what you said and — and— did — made it seem 
suddenly wrong of me to marry him. 

Jack. I didn't mean 

Mabel, (interrupting sorrowfully) You didn't mean 
anything, I know that now. Do you remember talking to 
me chaffingly in London about love, and telling me if ever 
I took up the subject you'd teach me the rudiments ? I 
think you've done it, don't you ? But the odd pai*t is, that 
up to a minute ago, I had begun to think love too serious 
to be a game. 

Jack. A minute ago ? 

Mabel. You made me understand that love is nothing 
really ; you can take my hands, you can kiss me, shame 
me in my own eyes and your own, because you love me. 
What comes of it ? (she laughs a little) ** I've no money 
— you've no money. A pretty figure we should cut." 
Your own words, Jack, your own words, just think them 
over. You've brought me back again to common sense. 
No, no ! Love may be very attractive, but marriage is 
more tangible. I'll marry Sir Harry and find my amuse- 
ment in seeing: how it turns out. (she gives a hard little 
laugh and swings on her heel as if to go) 

Jack. You're angry with me ? 

Mabel. Ypu're only a coward, that's all. 
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Jack. YouYe unjust. I should be a coward to marry 
you. I can give you nothing, he can give'you everything. 
{then passionately) Oh, Mabel ! 

Mabel, {checks him with a hitter little smile) Don't worry 
yourself. I'm veiy grateful to you, Jack. But for you I 
might have made a fool of myself. As you love me so 
very dearly I promise you one thing. I'll write and let 
you know when the wedding day is fixed. 

Jack. {sJiortly) Thank you 1 I suppose it will come 
off? 

Mabel. Oh yes, with a little tact — I'm very young, but 
I've been well trained, (then her voice breaks a little^ and 
she turns and faces him, her lips quivering, her eyes filling 
with tears) But look here, Jack ; don't go on thinking 
you're in love and kissing people — it may be all right for 
you, but — but it's a little dangerous for the girl. 

Jack. You mean 

Mabel. I mean — that — that — it very nearly made a dif- 
ference to me. 

Jack, {coming to her) What difference? 

Mabel. It tempted me for a moment to think that 
perhaps there were things in life more important than 
making one of the biggest matches of the season. 

Sir Harry comes dotvn through the trees, is surprised at 

seeing Mabel. 

Sir Harry. You ! You ! 

Mabel, {vnth a complete change of manner turns to Sir 
Harry tmth a sunny smile) I — I suppose we're trespass- 
ing, aren't we ? 

Sir Harry. Not a bit. But how on earth did you dis- 
cover this out-of-the-way corner of the world ? 

Mabel. I came here to meet Jack, because I thought 
we should be quite alone. 

Sir Harry, {gravely) 1 see I Then it is clearly my 
duty to remove myself. 

Mabel. That doesn't follow. Jack and I have had a 
very serious talk, but we've said all we had to say— and — 
and it's over — and he has forgiven me. 

Sir Harry, {looking from one to the other) What had 
he to forgive ? 

Mabel. A great deal, hadn't you, Jack ? 

Jack, (laughing) A great deal — are you coming back 
to the house ? 

Mabel. No, I'm going to sit here and talk to SirHaiTy. 

Sir Harry. Seriously ? 

Mabel. I always talk seriously. 

Jack. It's nearly lunch-time. 

Mabel. I hate lunch ! If I'm late, explain to mamma 
that I've lost myself in the woods with Sir Harry. 
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Jack, (ahortlp) I will, (he strolls away, Slie Umghs 
lightly a« he moves, then calls after him) 

Mabel. I'll write to you as I promised, you ought to 
get the letter in two days. Good-bye. 

Jack. Thanks I I shan't see you again then — my train 
goes at one fift^. 

Mabel. So it does ! Good-bye. 

Jack. Good-bye. (and he goes) 

Sib Harry, (looking at Mabel, who is lying against 
the mound; her hands clasped behind her heaa, looking up 
into the sky) Why have you sent him away ? 

Mabel. I haven't. He just went. 

Sir Harry. Did I drive him away ? 

Mabel. No ; he was going before you came. 

Sir Harry. I read the note you stuck in the tree. 

Mabel, (calmly) Did you ? 

Sir Harry. Have you been having a very serious 
talk? 

Mabel. Very. Sir Harry, do all girls hate themselves 
as much as I hate myself ? 

Sir Harry. Do you hate yourself ? 

Mabel. Awfully I So would you if you knew what 
I've done. 

Sir Harry. Should I ? (he comes a little towards her) 
Tell me wliat you've done. 

Mabel, (slowly) I'm afraid I've been flirting v/ith 
Jack. 

Sir Harry. Have you ? 

Mabel. Yes, 1 think I must have been. I didn't mean 
to. I didn't know it was flirting, he says it was, and I ex- 
pect he knows more about it than I do. 

Sir Harry. I shouldn't wonder. 

Mabel. And then quite suddenly it all eot serious, and 
— and so I wrote that note and came out iiere to-^to tell 
him how sorry I was — and — and to ask him to forgive me. 
It's awful when a person asks you to marry them and you 
don't want to, and so have to say no. You've never oeen 
through that, have you ? 

Sir Harry. Almost ; you see I've twenty thousand a 
year. 

Mabel, (sitting up and facing him) You mean— oh, 
how horrid for you I What fools women are — as if money 
mattered ! (she lies back again) That's what made Jack 
so angry just now. He said I wouldn't marrjr him because 
he was poor. Why, one couldn't help marrying a man if 
one loved him, however poor he was, could one ? 

Sir Harry. Poverty is a blessing sometimes. 

Mabel, (suddenly) Oh, Sir Harry — Sir Harry — why is 
there such a thing as life ? 1 wish to goodness I was a 
beiBtle I 
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Sir Harry, (smiling down at her) What would you 
gain ? 

Mabel, (wearily) Nothing, I suppose — even beetles 
get trodden on at the finish, (a pause, then she looks up 
at him suddenly, and says) Did it strike you that I'd been 
flirting with Jack ? 

Sir Harry. I've never seen you together. 

Mabel. Haven't you ? Oh, I suppose you haven't — ^but 
does it strike you as likely ? 

Sir Harry. No. 

Mabel. I'm sure I haven't been. Jack must have mis- 
understood me. Why, I've known Jack since he was a 
little boy. (sJie sighs sentimentally) Poor old Jack ! 

Sir Harry. Poor old Jack ! 

Mabel. I hope it won't prevent our remaining friends. 

Sir Harry. I hope not. 

Mabel. Well, I can't help it if it does, can I ? Just 
fancy wliat it would be to marry any one one didn't 
love. 

Sir Harry. You talk very glibly of love. What do 
you know about it ? 

Mabel. Nothing. I only dream. 

Sir Harry. You have^ dreamt of love — tell me what 
** love " seems to you. 

Mabel, (a little at a loss) Oh — a man 

Sir Harry. Naturally. 

Mabel. And, if you love him — it — means that— that you 
love him — that you — that you — oh — that you're able to be 
your real self when you are with liim. That you— oh, I 
don't think I know really, anyhow, I can't put it into words. 
(she turns on her shoulder, and looks up at him) You tell 
me what you mean by '* love." 

Sir Harry. When I was about your age, I think I 
must have had the same ideas about love that you liave. 

Mabel. You can't tell what ideas I have, because I 
couldn't think of the words to put them in, and tell you. 

Sir Harry. It doesn't want words to tell what your 
ideas of love are. He's a fairy prince, (she makes an 
amused grimace to herself, th^n says sentimentally) 

Mabel. I shouldn't care if he was a beggar, so long as 
he was Love. 

Sir Harry. Wouldn't you really ! (then he moves to- 
wards Iter, with a laugh of delight) Oh, what a treat it 
is to talk to you t 

Mabel. You're making fun of me. 

Sir Harry. I'm not. I'm in deadly earnest. You've 
no idea what a treat it is to meet some one who wouldn't 
care a hang if you were a pauper. Now look here, let you 
and I be thoroughly ourselves and have a talk. 

Mabel, (falling into his mood at once) Oh, if one 
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could always be oneself wouldn't it be splendid ? But 
there are so few people who'd understand. 

Sir Harry, rd understand. 

Mabel. Yes, I tliink you would. 

Sir Harry. Then if y40u think that, you know I — I'm 
worth making a friend of. 

Mabel. Yes, I know that too. 

Sir Harry. Then why have you avoided me so steadily 
these last ten days, won't you tell me? You can trust 
me. Remember we're both being thoroughly ourselves, 
so nothing we say matters. Why have you avoided 
me? 

Mabel. Because (very slowly) I've got a friend — a girl 
friend — who, when she heard we were coming down to 
stay here, said it was ** clever " of me — as you were a 
great catch. 

Sir Harry, (with disgust) Isn't it like tliem ? Oh, 
how I liate my friends ! 

Mabel. So do I. That one especially. 

Sir Harry. And that's why you've-^ — 

Mabel. That's why. (a pause) Isn't it awful for 
you? 

Sir Harry. What ? 

Mabel. Being such a catch. 

Sir Harry. I've not been caught yet. 

Mabel. You will be some day. 

Sir Harry. I keep my eyes open. 

Mabel. What's the good of that ? Love's eyes may be 
open, but Love is blind. 

Sir Harry, (gently) Not always, (she tHses and 
walks slowly to the centre and stands staring at the fairy 
ring. He watches her) 

Mabel. Do you know what that is? 

Sir Harry. What ? 

Mabel, (pointing) That. 
' Sir Harry. That circle of pale grass ? 

Mabel. Yes. 

Sir Harry, (watching her) Bad turf, of course. 

Mabel. No. (very gravely) That's the fairies' ring. 

Sir Harry. Is it really ? 

Mabel. Yes, really. And — they come here when the 
wicked people in the world are asleep, and solemnly dance 
round and round. 

Sir Harry, (anxiously) Do — do you like to believe 
that? 

Mabel, (gravely) Yes. 

Sir Harry. Oh, Mabel, so do I. (he seizes her hands 
and laughs delightedly) I love to believe those things, 
they make life beautiful — what — what-^h, what a dear 
you are I 
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Mabel. Don't be foolish, Harry ! 

Sir Harry. I— I can't help it. Tell me more about 
the fairies. 

Mabel. You wouldn't care to hear. 

Sir Harry. Wouldn't care? Why— why— look here — 
I'll tell you something. Before you came I brought Uncle 
Jo here, and I told him all about 'em — and he didn't care 
a bit — he kept on reading his stuffy paper all about 
beastly money and — I told him the fairies wouldn't like 
it, but he went on just the same. Oh, I'm so glad we've 
had this talk — we might have been years before we got 
to know each other as well as we do now. {the bell of the 
old church clock is heard faintly in the distance) 

Mabel. Half-past one. Oh,"! must go. 

Sir Harry. Not yet. Oh, don't go yet. What does 
time matter ? We've all our lives before us. 

Mabel. You can do as you please. I can't. I'm only 
a girl — and stern duty 

Sir Harry. Stern duty says stay here. Why, all our 
future may be at stake — we're here in the fairies' ring. 
{she tries to move her hands from his) No — no — don't — 
not yet. I — I've got a heap to say. You were talking of 
love just now — wondering — we both were — what it was. 
I'll tell you what it is — it's what I've got for you. 

Mabel. Don't — don't 

Sir Harry. I must. It — it isn't the stuff they write 
about in books — it's just ** love." Mabel, we've both got 
to live our lives, and — oh, it's so hard to live one's life 
effectively alone, but if you'll take pity on me, join hands 
with me forever as we've joined hands now, what a 
chance we'd have, wouldn't we ? Why, we could go back 
into the wilderness with perfect faith, trust and confidence 
— we could stand shoulder to shoulder and go through 
with everything without a fear. You're real — I'm real at 
last. Will you have me, Mabel, will you have me? (then^ 
tvith a cry, she flings herself from him, and throws herself 
sobbing upon the grass) 

Mabel. No — no — oh, don't I No I No I 

Sir Harry, (going to her and kneeling in great distress) 
My dear I My dear I 

Mabel. Oh, don't I don't — go away ! — I didn't think — 
I didn't mean 

Sir Harry. Hush, dear, hush ! Why, my little one — 
what is there so terrible in knowing that there is some 
one ready and willing to lay down his life for you? (a 
longpckise. She gets up and moves away, controlling her- 
self) 

Mabel. I — I'm sorry. I didn't mean to be a fool. 
(then she turns to him, and they look long into each other's 
eyea—till mmftly shejlinffs out her arms to him with a cry — 
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half 8ohj half laugh) Oh, Harry, Harry, if you were 
stai'ving I*d marry j'ou to-morrow. 

Sir Harry, (vei-y gravely) You'll marry me this day 
month ? 

Mabel. Don't ask me to — oh, please don't ask me to. 
(and he slowly draws her to him and kisses her. She 
stands passive and submissive, and aji he releases her she 
sinks again to the ground and buries Iter face in her 
hands) 

Sir Harry, (after a pause, raises her very tenderly — 
holds her at ami's length, looking at her proudly) My 
wife I (then he ivhispers, bending towards her) What 
have you got to say ? 

Mabel, (slowly) Notliing — nothing at all, except 
that — {with a little sob) I — I'm very tired. 

Sir Harry, (tenderly) Poor dear. ,(he puts his arm 
round her. They turn to go. As they reach the openiiig in 
the trees he stops and looks down) A violet ! 

Mabel, (quickly) Don't — don't pick that. 

Sir Harry, (looking up at her) I wasn't going to, 
really, (he smiles happily) Oh, isn't it all good? (then 
he lifts his liead and stands for a moment listening) Hush, 
come away, (they back off behind the tree as tJie golden 
heads appear through the bushes and the twin^ solemnly 
toddle to the fairy ring and contemplate it gravely) 

Harold. They've etted up the yaddick. I knowed 
they was hungry. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT III. 

THE DAY. 



Scene. — A vei*y comfortable home room, half library ^ lialf 
draunng-room. A big fire burning. In front of it, in a 
big arm-chair. Sir Harry lying reading a book. At a 
table not far off Mabel sitting working. TJie curtain 
rises and then a long silence, no movement. 

Sir Harry, (suddenly looking up from his book) 
Sweetheart ! 

Mabel, (quietly) Yes ? 

Sir Harry. Edith and Hugh are coming in about nine, 
they're in a fix over some business or other. 

Mabel. Poor Edith ! 

Sir Harry. Poor me ! 1*11 never be a trustee again, 
as long as I live, (he goes on reading. Another long 
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pause. She rises and comes and stands beside him— puts 
iter hand on his head. He puts his hand up and takes 
hers) 

Sir Harry, (softly) Dear old sweet ! I feel awfully 
dozy — play something. (Mabel goes to piano and plays, 
and Sir Harry continues dJ'eaniily) Life's a beautiful 
tiling when it goes straight, don't you think so? 

Mabel. Beautiful, (she leaves the piano and comes doivn 
and sits on the floor beside him ; icith one hand he strokes 
Iter hair J the other holds up his book. He goes on reading) 

Mabel. YouVe taught me such a lot, Harry. 

Sir Harry. Have I ? 

Mabel. There's such a lot in you, I don't understand— > 
but— but I'm trying, HaiTy. 

Sir Harry. Don't wony , it's not worth it. I'm glad you 
told me to read this book, it's jolly good, (another long 
pause ; he reads, and she stares at the fire) 

Mabel. I'm awfully happy, and 1 know I don't de^ 
serve to be. 

Sir Harry, (reading) Who does, if you don't ? 

Mabel. I don't know ; but I know I don't, (a pause) 
Harry, put down that stuffy book, and talk to me — I — I 
'want to say heaps of things. 

Sir Harry. Oli, my dear, I'm at such an interesting 
pai't. She's just discovered that her motlier drinks, and 
it's upset her fearfully, (he chucks the book away) What 
do you want to say, old sober-sides ? • 

Mabel. Lots of things. 

Sir Harry. Fire away, (a pause. Mabel stares into 
the fire) 

Mabel. Do lies really matter ? 

Sir Harry. I don't like lies— but I'm rather old- 
fashioned. 

Mabel. Aren't they all right if they're in what turns 
out to be a good cause ? 

Sir Harry. I'm afraid lies are rather a matter of 
temperament. 

Mabel, (thoughtfully) A good cause! Why did I say 
that ? How is one to khow if it's a good cause ? What's a 
good cause to-day seems a bad cause to-morrow. 

Sir Harry. Um ! 

Mabel. Don't saj'^ um. Now, suppose a /person who 
didn't know anytliing about anything was shown some- 
thing she didn't want, and was made to believe that that 
something tliatshe didn't want was what she ought to have, 
and so she set to work and got it. Well, when she's got it, 
she finds out that it is what she wanted, that she couldn't 
possibly live without it ; ought she then to tell t^hat she 
^ot, that she really didn't want it when she was getting 
It, or ought she just to be content because she's got it ? 
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Sir Harry, (gravely turns and looks at her) Mabel, 
will you kindly ring the bell ? 

Mabel. Why ? 

Sir Harry. I want to send for two doctors, and probably 
a strait-jacket. My brain has given way. (she rises and 
he hursts out laughing) Why, you silly old girl — what on 
earth are you driving at ? 

Mabel. Nothing, {lightly) I thought I had a problem 
to solve, but it doesn't beem to pan out. What time is 
Edith coming ? 

Sir Harry. Not yet. Come back. I didn't mean to be 
a brute — what's the pi'oblem, old lady ? {she doesn't move 
till he says very tenderly) Won't you come ? (she comes 
back and sits on the floor beside him) That's right. Now 
then, say it all over again right from the beginning, and 
we'll get it straight. 

Mabel. No. (she makes herself comfortable) It's only 
that I know of something tliat happened once that began 
all wrong — but turned out all right. Well, is it right 
going on being all right when one person in it knows that 
it wouldn't be all right if the other people in it knew that 
when it began it was all wrong ? 

Sir Harry. My sweetheart, I don't want to appear 
stupid, but would you mind writing it down ? (a pause — 
she looks at him — then she bends over and kisses him, 
rising and leaving her hand resting on his head) 

Mabel. It's awfully hard to be — to he— (she falters) 
to be so — happy — it? makes things difficult! (then sud- 
denly changing her tone and conversation) Harry dear, 
you're getting very thin on the top. 

Sir Harry. Tliat's occurred since Thursday — it was 
Thursday your motlier came to stay, wasn't it ? 

Mabel, (loith a sigh) Oh, yes, it was Thursday. 

Sir Harry. There's a lot of good in your mother — 
misdirected — but good. 

Mabel. Misdirected, but good. It's awfully funny to 
watch your mother and my mother together. 

Sir Harry. I'm afraid they don't hit it off. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston enters, 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. How tiresome children are ! 
Sir Harry. Your children, never. 
Mabel. Are they in bed ? 
Mrs. Buckley Weston. At last. 
Sir Harry. When are you going out ? 
Mrs. B.uckley Weston, Shortly before nine. The car- 
riage is ordered. 
Sir Harry. Oh, all right. 
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Mrs. Buckley Weston. Mabel, it distressefi me very 
much to see you in those dowdy frocks. * 

Mabel. I*ra sorry they're dowdy. 

Sib Harey. They' re not, they're beautiful. What on 
earth would you have her wear ? 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. I hate people to be eccentric. 
It's all very well for artists and that class of people ; they 
live by it, but it's ridiculous for a married woman, with 
iin assured position, to dress like a schoolgirl with nothing 
at all. 

Sir Harry. Does she dress like a schoolgirl ? I think 
she looks perfect. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. People who didn't know might 
think you'd married a bank clerk. 

Sir Harry. Why— wliat — ■- 

Mabel. I dress as I please, mamma — Harry likes it. 
I like it. I don't think other i)eople matter. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. As a girl you were very fond 
of jewels, and rightly ; you always made the best of your- 
self. I'm sure you carried my amethysts superbly. Now, 
your extreme simplicity isn't even mitigated by a bangle. 
I know it isn't because you haven't got. jewels, because 
while you were engaged Harry was most lavish. 

Sir Harry. By Jove, it's true. I confess I never 
noticed it, but you have never worn any of those things, 
have you, Mab ? 

Mabel, (slowly) Not vet 

Sir Harry. Why? Don't you like them? You did 
then. 

Mabel. Yes, I did then. One of these fine days, when 
I've justified my existence, I'll make the best of myself 
again, and burst on you, in all my splendor, or i*ather 
your splendor ; till then, I'll just be myself, if you don't 
mind, mamma. 

Sir Harry, {looks at her curiously) Is anything the 
matter ? 

Mabel, (quietly) No, Harry — no — no-r-only mamma 
rubs me the wrong way — and— and I'm rather a cat tliis 
evening. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, {looking at her critically) 
Who makes those dreadful gowns? 

Mabel. I make these dreadful gowns. 

Sir Harry, {surprised) You do — gracious — why? 

MabeIj. I always used to at home — and — I didn't see 
why I should chanp:e. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. You used to hate it then. 

Mabel. Well, I like it now. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. Of course, marriage makes a 
difference to a girl, but it has no right to make such a 
difference as that. 
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Mabel. Lots ^of things make a diffei'ence that have no 
right to make a 'difference. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. I call it a little ungracious to 
Harry. He'd naturally like you to be smartly gowned— 
but no — you make yourself a — I can only call it a pinafore 
— I don't mind that, but you wear it — that's the mistake. 

Mabel. That will do, mamma, suppose you keep quite 
still and read your paper till the carriage is round. I'm 
feeling a little aggressive this evening; 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. You always were an odd child, 
Mab. 

Sir Harry. Tliat is her chief charm. Bless you, my 
sweetheart, {and hey as he passes, takes her hand and 
presses it lovingly. She sighs, goes to th^Jire and sits 
down) I heard tlie bell, it's the Graemes. I expect. I'll 
go down, we'd better liave our chat in the study. We 
shall 't be long, dear. I'll bring 'em up before they go. 

Mabel. Very well ! 

Sir Harry. By the way, where's mother ? 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, (tvith an aggressive sniff) 
She retired to her room immediately after dinner to write* 
lettei-s — she said good-night to me as she felt they would 
occupy her until I went to the Gordons'. 

Sir Harry, (apologetically) I'm sure she didn't mean 
it that way. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, (blandly) What way? 

Mabel, (aside to Sir Harry) Be quiet — mamma 
never sees your mother's meanings. 

Sir Harry. Heavens ! I nearly explained 'em ! (he 
lightly touches his wife^s cheek and goes down to the study) 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. I find Harry's mother a very 
difficult old woman to entertain, I suppose at her age the 
intellect does become dim. 

Mabel. I daresay I (a long pause. Mabel hends over 
her work, looking up now and then in thought at the fire) 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. I see ^reat changes in people. 
(pause) You are not nearly as chatty and light-hearted 
as you used to be. 

Mabel. Really ! 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. I suppose that's always the 
way when one has everything one wants. 

Mabel. And knows all the time one doesn't deserve it ! 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. Unless you haA^e been singu- 
larly secretive you have done nothing to make you un- 
worthy of anything. 

Mabel. Haven't I ? (a pause) I've lied, I've cheated, 
I've tricked a man ! 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, (in horror) What man ? 

Mabel. I've only met one man in my life, and I sup- 
pose that's the reason I cheated him. 
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Mrs. Buckley Weston. Who is he, pray ? 

Mabel, {rising suddenly and tossing her tvork away) 
Does it matter? I think I'd better ring. I'm sme the 
cai'riage must be there by now. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, (looking at watch) No, ten 
minutes yet. Kindly explain this to me, Mabel. You're 
my daughter, and — it's my duty to see that you're happ}-. 

Mabel. I have everything that money can buy aud 
other things besides — so it's obvious that I'm perfectly 
happy. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. Yom* manner makes me posi- 
tively cold. 

Mabel. I really wouldn't alter your temperature on 
my account, mamma — it can't help me. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. But I must positively inter- 
fere. 

Mabel, (miietly) No, please. Nobody shall ever inter- 
fere in my lire's affairs again. You've done your duty, 
you started me carefully — on the ** broad, straight road 
tiiat leadeth to" — well, you know the Bible backwards, so 
I needn't tell you where it leads. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, {horrified) Mabel! 

Mabel. Don't worry. I've stopped walking. I'm stand- 
ing still, thinking of a way out. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. I haven't the remotest idea 
what you're talking about, but I almost fancy that you're 
having a dig at me. 

Mabel. No, I think I'm " having a dig," as you call it, 
at myself. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. Why— why— what have you 
done? 

Mabel. ^ {rising) What have I done ? I've been a fraud. 
You want' to know the reason of many things — well, here 
it is — quite quietly. When I think of how we schemed 
to ti'ap him into this marriage — it gets on my nerves — it 
— it makes me sick — that's all — it makes me sick — and — it 
may likewise interest you to know that I have made up 
my mind to get straight. I'm going to tell him, mamma. 
I'm going to tell him everything. I shall never be 
honestly happy till I do. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, {aghast) You'll never be happy 
if you do. 

Mabel. Do you really think that? {she stares at her 
mother, then flings from her in despair) Oh! what's the 
use of asking you what you I'eally think — you never have 
thought — you never will. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. Wliat are you going to tell 
him? 

Mabel. Everything that he should have known before 
he married me. 
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Mrs. Buckley Weston. You daren't do it no woman 
would be such a fool. 
Mabel. I would, {the clock striken) 

Servant enters. 

Servant. The carriage is at the door, m'm. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. Thank you. {eocit Servant) 
Mabel, there are times when I should like to shake you. 

Mabel. I daresay. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. If you do — ^this— this wicked 
thing — I — I will positively never darken your doors again ! 

Mabel. I may not liave a door to darken. You'd bet- 
ter get your wraps, mamma, Harry hates the horses to be 
kept waiting. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. I— I'm going. 

Mabel. I wonder what he'll say when I repeat to him 
our conversation as to the relative values of liimself and 
old Worburn as investments. You recommended Worburu 
very highly, you may remember. Of course he does own 
half Park Lane. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston. You— -wicked— wicked woman ! 

Mabel. I'm glad you couldn't convince me — I'm glad I 
drew the line at Worburn. Good-night, mamma dear, I 
hope you'll have a cheery evening. 

Mrs. Buckley Weston, (after a pauses during which 
she glares at her daughter, who is still playing) I — I can't 
trust myself to speak to you to-night, 1 will come to your 
room in the morning, (and she goes out, Mabel plays 
on and on, till at length she leans her head forward on the 
music-rest and cries quietly, then after a time slie dries her 
eyes, gets up and walks to the vnndoio, is going to open the 
shutters, suddenly changes her mind, goes quickly back to 
the piano and dashes into a mad gallop. The Servant 
announces ** Mr. Kennerly") 

Mabel, (starts up in surprise) Jack — back again? 
(and Jack Kennerley enters) Why — you are a surprise. 
When did you get back ? 

Jack. This morning. 

Mabel. And came straight here to see us — ^that's nice 
of you. 

Jack. Of course I came straight here — what else should 
I do? 

Mabel. Wasn't your mother glad you weren't killed ? 

Jack. I hope so. (a pause, Mabbl, looks at him urith a 
smile, then draws in a long breath and almost laughs) 

Mabel. How funny to look at j^ou, Jack — and — think 
back. I'm glad you've come — because you've come in the 
nick of time — you — the only person in the world who 
knows what I really am. 
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Jack, (looking at her curiotisly) What do you mean 
by that ? 

Mabel. You remind me of evei*ytliing. 

Jack. You only remind me of yourself. 

Mabel, (meeting his glance) How? 

Jack. Memories. 

Mabel. Have you memories? 

Jack. Yes — one must live. 

Mabel. Life's easier without them. 

Jack. Life wouldn't be worth having without them. 

Mabel. I don't think we look at life from the same 
point of view, (she moves away to the piano and plays — 
after a pause he goes to the other sideof the piano and leans 
on it tuatching her, then he says) 

Jack. Well, Mab ! 

Mabel, {^ot looking up) Well, Jack I 

Jack. Lady Mabel Milanor. 

Mabel. Lady Mabel Milanor. 

Jack. Like to come to the Aquarium ? 

Mabel. No, thank you. 

Jack. Like to steal a tea in Bond Street ? 

Mabel. No, thank you. 

Jack. Bored ? 

Mabel. Bored — no. I read about your being wounded. 

Jack. Oh I 

Mabel. Were you pleased ? 
, Jack. It was all beastly uncomfortable. 

Mabel. Glad to be back ? 

Jack. Very 1 Glad to see you again, Mab. 

Mabel. That's very nice of you. 

Jack. I — I've often thought of how — and — and where 
we should meet again. 

Mabel. Have you ? 

Jack. You remember you told me I was to dine with 
you often to — to cheer you up ? 

Mabel. Yes, I remember. 

Jack. Perhaps you don't want cheering up ! 

Mabel. I don't — in the sense that I thought I should 
have wanted it then. You're looking very brown and well, 
Jack. 

Jack. I'm splendid — ^and — and — Mab, marriage hasn't 
spoilt you — you — you look ripping ! 

Mabel, (pleased) Do I ? 

Jack. Where is your lord and master ? 

Mabel, (smiling) My lord and master is with Mrs. 
Hugh and her husband in the study. 

Jack. The king was in his counting-house counting out 
his money — the queen was — Mab, I'm awfully glad to see 
you again — aren't you glad to see me ? 

Mabel. Of course I am, Jack. 
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Jack. Then shake hands with me properly. 

Mabel, (looks at him) I did, (lie drops his hand a 
little dashed. Another pause^ site still playing^ lie vxitching 
her) 

Jack. Well — tell me things. 

Mabel. What sort of things ? 

Jack. I haven't seen you since your marriage. 

Mabel. No. 

Jack. Well? 

Mabel. Well — what ? 

Jack. Are you satisfied? Has the scheme worked 
well? 

Mabel. Yes, thank you, very well. 

Jack. You've been married — how long is it ? 

Mabel. Long enough. 

Jack. Already ? 

Mabel. I don't mean it that way. (a pause) 

Jack. And you are perfectly happy ? 

Mabel. Oh, no, I'm not. 

Jack. Why aren't you ? 

Mabel. Because I don't deserve to be, I suppose. 

Jack. It isn't our fault — it's the rotten state of society. 
I'm sorry you're not happy — and — yet somehow I'm 
glad. 

Mabel. That's friendly of you. 

Jack. I can't help it — I always said what I meant, to 
you. (going nearer her) Mab, it's been awful out there, 
thinking of you as — as some one else's wife. 

Mabel, (looking up at him swiftly) What ? — (a pause) 
Oh — really — has it ? 

Jack. I see what a fool I made of myself that day. 

Mabel. Do you ? — that's a good thing, (a pause) 

Jack. Are you fearfully busy ? 

Mabel. What do you mean V 

Jack. I mean, can you get out — away at all — can we 
have — (he laughs a little awkwardly) Well — there's Bond 
Street, and the Aquarium, you know. 

Mabel. I think I've passed that, Jack, I've been learn- 
ing things. 

JACK. Well — now take a holiday — get away from all 
** learning," let's have a day out — shake a loose leg. 

Mabel. I tell you, I've been learning tilings, (she looks 
at him) What a child you are, Jack ! you're as ignorant 
as mother. 

Jack, (blankly) What's happened ? 

Mabel. The unforeseen. ^ 

Jack. Don't be a sphinx, Mab, it doesn't suit you. 

Mabel. Don't be inquisitive, Jack, you're not a 
woman. 

Jack. I'm glad of that. 
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Mabel. Oh, women needn^t have a bad time if they 
choose to be honest. 

Jack. Marriage has changed you. 

Mabel. Marriage has taught me a great deal. 

Jack. What ? 

Mabel. That there are a great many fools in the world. 

Jack. All of them husbands? {she stops in her play- 
ing and again looks up at him, then says with half a smile) 

Mabel. No — not all of them. 

Jack. You mean that you think I'm a fool too ? 

Mabel. Sometimes. 

Jack. So do I, but one lives to repent one's folly. Do 
you remember that day in the woods, the day you got en- 
gaged ? 

Mabel. I remember. 

Jack. I was a fool that day, and IVe never ceased to 
regret it. 

Mabel. What do you regret ? 

Jack. A lost opportunity. I loved you — you — you loved 
me and — and you would have been my wife now and not 
his. I've cursed myself for that folly often. 

Mabel. How odd ! I've blessed you for your wisdom. 

Jack. People have no right to be wise when love is at 
stake. I thought I was doing the wise thing for you when 
I tried to kill our love. 

Mabel, (smiles) Poor old Jack ! 

Jack. But life is a poor thing without it, isn't it, Mab? 
Do you remember telling me you didn't believe in it ? 

Mabel. Yes I 

Jack. But you were wrong, weren't you ? 

Mabel. Yes, I was wrong. 

Jack. All the riches in the world mean nothing along- 
side of love. 

Mabel. Nothing at all. 

Jack. I've dreamed of this talk with you often and 
often, while I've been away. And now — here we are, and 
— and it's real — and I can hardly believe it. Mab, you're 
not as glad to see me as I thought you'd be. 

Mabel. You're so different — why — you — you're almost 
a stranger. Jack. 

Jack, (shortly) I'm not changed. 

Mabel. Aren't you really ? Tlien if you remember the 
last time we had a serious talk together — ^you gently but 
firmly declined to marry me, so wliat do you expect me to 
do now that we meet again — fall into your arms and 
sob? 

Jack. Well, not exactly. 

Mabel. You're a very amusing boy. Jack. How lon^ 
does it take a soldier to grow up aivd\i^ «k. vci^wl 

Jack. What do you mean? 
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Mabel. I mean how long does it take some men t(7 
learn common sense ? 

Jack. Cormnon sense is a curse. Common sense made 
me give you up. Common sense made you marry Milanor. 

Mabel. And still you consider it a curse ? Did you fall 
in love with any one on the steamer ? 

Jack, (angrily) You know I didn't. 

Mabel, (surprised) How do I ? 

Jack. You know tiiere's only one woman in the world 
I ever think of. 

Mabel, (looks up at him tvith a smile) Do you mean 
me? 

Jack, (shortly) Yes. (she rises and comes dovm to 
him) 

Mabel. Jack, you and I have known each other since 
we were little children, (slie holds out her hand, and 
leads him to arm-chair by fire. Sits him down in it, puts 
a cushion for his head, then sits opposite to him — a pause) 
Now, say that over again, quite slowly. There is only one 
woman in the world you ever think of. 

Jack. There is only one woman in the world I ever 
think of. 

Mabel. And that woman is me ? 

Jack. You. 

Mabel. What do you think of me ? How do you think 
of me ? 

Jack. Do you want to know ? 

Mabel. Of course I want to know. Go on. I must 
understand this very thoroughly. 

Jack. You— well, I don't quite see what you're driv- 
ing at. 

Mabel. You know me very well — and I want to know 
how you think of me. I want to see how we stand. 
When you think of me, what do you think of me as ? As 
I was that day when I stole off with you to the Aquarium ? 
Is that how you think of me ? 

Jack. No. 

Mabel. As I am now — married to HaiTy ? Is that how 
you think of me ? 

Jack. No. 

Mabel. As the sly, scheming, contemptible husband - 
hunter, who laughed at love, and all the real beauty of 
life, because she didn't understand it ? 

Jack. No, indeed. 

Mabel. How then ? 

Jack. I think of the girl I kissed, that day on the 
mounds, by the fairy ring. 

Mabel. I see. (a long pau^e) Why do you think of 
that? 

Jace. Because I can't forget it. Can ^ou^ 
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Mabel. No. (8he gets aerioua^ he comes to her and 
takes her hands) 

Jack. Mabel, why is it we can't forget? {she with- 
€iraws her hands and puts them behind her) 

Mabel. Would you like to know ? 

Jack. I do know. 

Mabel. Well I (he moves towards her — she checks him) 
No, thank you, sit down and tell me your view of the 
matter, and then I'll try and tell you mine, (a pause) Go 
on, I'm listening. 

Jack. You — aren't you making it rather difficult for 
me, Mab ? 

Mabel. Difficult, how — we know each other very well. 
Jack — and — we want to know each other better — don't 
we? 

Jack. Yes. 

Mabel. And I've got a soi-t of a feeling that this is 
either our last meeting or our first. 

Jack. It can't be our first- — we met that day. 

Mabel. We weren't ourselves. I remember trying to 
explain that to you then. 

Jack. You're wrong — we were ourselves that day — 
we've not been quite ourselves since. 

Mabel. Oh — what's the matter with us now ? 

Jack. We — we — we're incomplete somehow. 

Mabel. Oh, are we — wliat's to be done about it? 

Jack, {slowly) Let us get back to where we were that 
day. 

Mabel, {looking at him a little puzzled) You know 
that I am married ? 

Jack. Married, yes — to him — ^but I love you. 

Mabel. Jack, are all men like you ? 

Jack. I hope not. 

Mabel. So do I. Go on, Fm learning a great deal. 
You loved me. Out of consideration for my happiness 
you didn't marry me— you went away, and I married 
some one else. Now you've come back — and — ^and you 
seem to have something on your mind. 
, Jack. I have. 

Mabel. Wliat ? 

Jack. I can't tell you now. 

Mabel. I — I'm much more learned in the world's ways 
now than I was when you went away. Jack, shall I help 
you out ? — you remember so vividly what I was then — that 
you feel justified in classifying me now — I suppose I have 
no right to object. 

Jack. I don't understand that. 

Mabel. Let's get it clear. Well now — where do we 
stand ? You think that in reality you and I belong to each 
other, and he's only an interloper. 
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jACKi Isn't he? If it hadn't been for him we should 
have been married. 

Mabel. Well, we're not married and he's here — a very 
palpable fact. What do you suggest ? — this is very inter- 
esting. 

Jack. It's impossible to discuss it like this. 

Mabel. No, it isn't. Life's a very serious thing. Jack, 
and it's better to talk things over thoroughly before one 
tries to alter it to suit oneself. You tiiink we're incom- 
plete ? 

Jack. We are incomplete. 

Mabel. Well, of course that's bad. Now, how are we to 
complete ourselves ? Shall we go away together to-night 
to Dieppe — Dieppe is the place people usually go to to com- 
plete themselves, isn't it ? 

Jack. I'm only thinking of you. You told me you 
were unhappy. 

Mabel. I know — and — it's very kind of you. How 
should we put the case to Harrv ? We could— at least I 
mean 1 should, of course, leave a letter behind on my dress- 
ing-table to explain tliat I lack completion, and have left 
everything I have of value in life tliat I may seek it. 




you? 

Jack. Stop this ! I'm serious. 

Mabel. Oh, we needn't go — this is hia house — v»'e could 
stay here, but it would be an undignified hole-in-corner 
business — wouldn't it ? Stand up, Jack— look at me. I've 
suggested the two only possible methods. You're a man 
of the world — our happiness — our future is at stake — which 
do you prefer ? Well, haven't you got anything to say ? 

Jack. How can I say anything when you talk like this ? 

Mabel. How else am I to talk — ^we want to get this 
thing straight, don't we ? We oughtn't to go on in this 
dreadfully incomplete state. What are you prepared to 
do? 

Jack. Anything ! 

Mabel, {suddenly with a long breath) Oh, my God, 
how you show me to myself as I might liave l>een — but 
for — for him — you are prepared to do anything. Well, 
there's one thing you've got to do, and I think the sooner 
you do it the better. Open tliat door — go quietly down- 
stairs — take your hat off the hat-rack, and sneak out into 
the street. Either our last meeting or our first, Jack — it's 
our last. 

Jack. You don't mean 

Mabel, (smiling) I mean that you are the most con- 
temptible thing I have ever had tlie misfortune to know, 
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except myself. I*m not in the least angry with you, but 
— but do go and get your hat and run back to Africa as 
quickly as ever you can. You've done lots of very brave 
things but there I know — now go and do a lot more, and 
your mother and sisters and all the other people who don't 
know you will keep on being fearfully proud of you, and 
you and I who know each other will keep the laugh up our 
sleeves. Good-bye. {she goes back tp the piano and re- 
sumes her playing — he stands staring at her) 

Jack. You won't think like this to-morrow. 

Mabel, {playing) Won't I ? 

Jack, {moving to her almost fiercely) Do you think I 
don't know what your life is ? 

Mabel. I'm sure you don't. 

Jack. You don't love your husband, and to you life 
without love must be hell. 

Mabel. Do get your hat. 

Jack. Don't play the fool with me. I know, you know 
I know, {hoarsely) Six months ago you asked me to 
marry you. It — it was impossible, and so you married 
Milanor. You're right, of course, to hide your misery even 
from me ; but I know what things are, and I know what 
hell must be in your heart. 

Mabel, {still playing) Harry will be here soon. We 
might talk the hell in my heart over, mightn't we ? Three 
heads are better than two, even if one's a husband's. 

Jack. Perhaprf you'd like me to read him this letter. 

Mabel. What letter ? 

Jack. The letter you wrote me the night jrou got en- 
gaged, {she closes the piano with a snap and rises) 

Mabel. That letter ! You've kept it ? (Jack takes it 
from his pocket) Give it to me please, {she reads it, A 
pause. She turns, looks at Jack, smiles sadly, and says with 
a long dravm breath) I know what's right now — I'll give it 
to him to-night — and tell him all. 

Jack. You'd give him that letter — you daren't — why, 
he'd know you 

Mabel. He'd know I didn't love him when I married 
him — I want him to know it. 

Jack. Why ? 

Mabel. Because I love him now. (a pause) 

Jack. You love him — you're sure ? 

Mabel, {quietly) I'd sooner starve with him in a cellar 
than to be tlie greatest queen in all the world. 

Jack. You love him, Mabel ? Mabel, don't — don't play 
the fool about this— is it true ? 

Mabel. Quite true. 

Jack. Th^n— then {a very long pause) I've been a fool 
— I — I'm very sorry — I beg your pardon. 

Mabel, {ivith a hitter little Imigh that \a A\a\S a %OSn 
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We've all been fools — worse tlian fools, at one time or an- 
otlier in our lives. I don't think you need apologize 
to me. {she walks up to the window, and he turns and 
stares blankly into the fire. At last he says) 

Jack. I— I'm not good at tiiinking things out — but — but, 
Mab — if you love him — and he— he loves you— isn't it better 
to leave things as they are ? 

Mabel. No ! 

Jack, (slowly) Suppose — he 

Mabel. I know — {long pause) I know the risk — but— 
I'm going straight at last. Jack, you don't know hovr — 
how awful tiie whole of my life has been — I mean when I 
was quite young — truth didn't seem to matter then. I 
seem to have lived in an atmosphere of lies — and it was all 
nice — and easy — and pleasant — but since I've married him 
— I've somehow begun to understand that it's truth that 
counts — it's truth that means life. Jack — the other isn't 
real. 

Jack, {very earnestly) Mab, don't tell him. 

Mabel, (slowly) I can't help telling him. I want to 
know that I can love him without being ashamed. 

Jack. I don't know what to say. You must think me 
an awful cad. 

The door opens and Mrs. Graeme enters laughing, followed 
by her husband and Sir Harry. 

Mrs. Graeme. You've been a perfect angel, Harry, I 

don't How are you, Mr. Kennerly ? Heavens ! I thought 

you were in South Africa. 

Sir Harry. Hallo,, Kennerly — ^how are you? Glad to 
see you safe and 

Jack. Fairly sound. 

Sir Harry. By gad ! What a time you fellows must 
have had. Jolly glad I wasn't with you. Sorry we were 
so long, Mab— but Edith's notions of business are nearly 
as staggering as Hugh's. 

Hugh. Oh, you've made it clear now. It's all awfully 
simple— it was all that '* brought forward" business that 
worried me. 

Edith. Poor dear old Hugh. I'm afraid you've no 
brain. I notice tliat men witli your style of over-developed 
mustache seldom have. 

Sir Harry. He's the only husband you've got, so you'd 
much better make the best of him. 

Mabel, (very brightly) Never mind, Hugh, I've no 
brain either. 

Hugh. Somehow I don't miss mine. 

Edith, (to Hugh) Now if you'd raanied Mabel— and 
(turning to Sir Harry) — and t/r)?*had married me when I 
suggested it, how well arranged it would all liave been ! 
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Sir Harrt. Beautiful— but see how fond you are of 
Hugh! 

Edits, (making a face) It's quite pathetic, isn't it? 
Hugh dear, do sit straight — we're all looking at you. 

Lady Milanor enterSj reading a letter. 

Sir Harry. Tlmt the nine o'clock post ? 

Lady M. Yes. Only one, for me. Yours have gone to 
your study, Harry. Mine's from Aunt Gertrude, and it 
actually has something in it. Your cousin Ethel is en- 
gaged, Han-y. 

Sir Harry, (springing up) To Phil Lennox — I'm jolly 
glad. 

Lady M. Phil Lennox ! don't be ridiculous. Phil hasn't 
two brass farthings to rub together. 

Sir Harry, (astonished) Then who else ? 

Lady M. To Worburn, the great brewer. 

Sir Harry, (horrified) Worburn ! The Worburn ? 

Lady M. There is only one Worburn. 

S[R Harry. But she was in love with young Phil Len- 
nox! 

Lady M. That didn't count. 

Sir Harry. What do you mean ?— engaged to Wor- 
burn ! — it — it can't be true. 

Lady M. It is. All those girls have been lucky — haven't 
they ? — it's extraordinary. 

Hugh. How have they been lucky ? 

Edith. In marrying so well. 

Hugh. Is it lucky to marry that brute Worburn ? 

Edith. It's lucky to be in control of that brute's mil- 
lions. 

Sir Harry, (who has been standing diimfotmded) 
Ethel, poor little Ethel ! — who forced her into that shame? 
(Mabel listens, and watches her husband intently during 
this) . 

Lady Milanor. Forced her? Shame? Harry, you've 
been at that poetry again. Why, she won him m the 
teeth of the opposition of all the marriageable girls in the 
county. 

Sir Harry, (breaking out almost passionately) I call it 
;]amnable ; and there's something rotten in the life and 
morality of a country that countenances such things. 

Lady Milanor. My dear boy 

Sir Harry. There is — and I repeat it's damnable! 
Ethel — one of the sweetest, prettiest, happiest little fairy 
children that ever sent up the sunshine of her laugh to 
heaven — to be sold to an old brute like that. 

Lady Milanor. Harry ! \ 

Sir Harry. I mean it, it makes my blood boil. 

Lady Mil/vnor. She did it oi bi^v owii Ite^^ ^'iKl. 
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Edith. I saw the way the land lay at Henley — I 
thought she'd pull it off — she was playing him beauti- 
fully. 

Sir Harry. You mean to say Ethel 

Lady Milanor. How is Ethel different from all other 
marriageable girls ? 

Sir Harry. If she did this willingly — then I hope to 
God she is different from other girls. 

Lady Milanor. Rubbish ! 

Sir Harry, {fiercely) I tell you that a woman who 
marries a man for his money or position is a — is a — well, 
it's a difficult thing to- discuss this subject in a drawing- 
room, but you know what I mean. (Jack Kennerly is 
standing xmth Ms hack to the fire, Mabel is standing by 
thepiano. As Sir Harry says this she turns ivith a sad 
little smile and meets Jack's look) 

Edith. I think your views are absurd. 

Sir Harry. Merely because you wpn't look at the mat- 
ter fairly. 

Edith. According to you there isn't an honest woman 
in the world. 

Sir Harry. Rubbish — there are thousands. 

Edith. But they cease to be when they many — that's 
so odd. 

Sir Harry. They don't when they marry men they 
love. 

Edith. How many women have you met who married 
men they loved ? 

Sir Harry. Heaps. 

Edith. It would be interesting to hear you name one 
or two, wouldn't it, Mab ? 

Mabel, (turning away vnth a light laugh) I've never 
thought about it. 

Edith. Do name one or two, Harry. 

Sir Harry. Well, there's my mother. 

Edith. Do you bear your son out in his statement, 
Lady Milanor? 

Lady Milanor. My dear, I was a parson's daughter — 
the middle one of nine. My father's income never ex- 
ceeded £340 a year. 

Edith. Are you answered ? (Sir Harry sits down with 
a shrug of despair) 

Hugh, {sitting up and solemnly facing Lady Milanor) 
When you married Sir Robert, with huge rent rolls, it 
didn't strike you that you were selling yourself, did it, 
Lady Milanor ? 

Lady Milanor. In my young days a girl never thought 
of such things. My dear man, it's her duty to marry well . 
— she owes it to herself — to her people — and — and to any 
family of her own that she may happen to have after- 
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wards, {she turns to her son) Take your own case — 
where would you have been if I hadn't married your 
father? 

Edith. Bah — men don't understand these things. 

Sir Harry. No— and, thank God, some women don't 
either. Bless you, Mab. (he kisses her as she passes him) 
We know better — don't we ? 

Mabel, (sitting down at the piano ^playing softly) 
Yes — we know better. (Edith watches Mabel and is 
struck by her face) 

Sir Harry. (Jialf to himself) Ethel— poor little Ethel 
— the dearest little thiiijr — oh, God. it's brutal ! 

Hugh, {slowly unfolding himself from his chair) Well, 
ye kiiow I don't often talk, but it seems to me it don't 
matter much. Edie's often told me she didn't give a but- 
ton for me when we married — but that don't amount to a 
row of pins, because since that day, don't ye see, I've grown 
on her — and we jog along in double harness — er — swim- 
mingly, don't we, Edith ? 

Edith. Of course we do. 

Sir Harry. Well, all I can say is from the man's point 
of view, sooner than have been married for my money 
I'd 

Edith, (lightly touching him on the ami) Change the 
conversation. 

Sir Harry, (laughing) Yes, I'll change the conversa- 
tion. I beg everybody's pardon, I was getting hot, but 
(sadly) 1 was very fond of Ethel — look — the mater, having 
shattered all my faith in her, l)as calmly gone to sleep. 

Edith. She's wiser than you, Harry. Oh, ever so much 
wiser than you. 

Lady Milanor. (rousing herself) I wasn't asleep, I 
was just remembering something, (and sJie leaves the 
room hurriedly) 

Sir Harry. Well, I don't care what any of you say, I 
stick to my belief^ there are real true, happy, honest mar- 
ried people in the world. 

Hugh, (turning suddenly to Jack) You're jolly silent, 
Kennerly, what have you got to say about all this? 

Jack, (unth a laugh) I'm not a married man, so I 
daren't confess to knowing anything about love. 

Edith. Very discreet of you. 

Jack. But I do agree with Milanor, there are real true, 
honest, happy people in the world. I've met two. (he 
boivs slightly to Sir Harry and Mabel) Mabel, if you'll 
forgive me I've got to be off. the mater's rather seedy, and 
T promised I'd not keep her late, she still waits up for me. 

Sir Harry, (rising) 1 say, now you're back, let's see 
something of you — can you dine with us to-morrow ? 

Jack, (embarrassed) I should be delighted, bvkt 
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Mabel, ijrom piano) Do, Jack — it*s only just our- 
selves. 

Jack. Very well — I — I should like to. (general farer 
wdls, and he goes) 

Edith. Well, we must be moving too, if we're to get to 
the Argyles to-night. Aren't you two coming ? 

Mabel. No ! 

Sir Harbt. We've realized that there's more in life 
than dining out and spending hours miserably with people 
you don't care a bit aoout. 

Edith. What is there ? 

Sir Harry. There is home — you go — we've been out so 
much we're taking a night off the treadmill for a change. 

Edith. Well, it's been awfully sweet of you, Harry, 
.to put us right. If Hugh had only had even a little brain 
I needn't have worried you. Grood-night, dear, (she kisses 
Mabel)- 

SiR Harrt. You'd. better leave the letters, Hugh. I'll 
go through 'em more thoroughly and report on 'em in the 
morning. 

Hugh. Right you are I (he puts a lot of loose letters on 
the table — on top of Mabel's letter to Jack) Good-bye, old 
man, and thanks awfully. (Sir Harrt and Mabel move 
toith them to the door. Sir Harry goes doivnstairs vnth 
them, and Mabel stands watching for an instant, then 
moves down to theft/re) 

Mabel. ** The woman who marries a man for money or 
position is a ** Oh, why did he say that to-night ? 

Sir Harry re-enters very cheerfully. 

Sir Harry. Poor old Edith, she does amuse me — mind 
you, she's really awfully fond of Hugh, and I'm sure they're 
as happy as kings. 

Mabel. Despite the fact that she didn't care for him 
when she married ? (he has gathered up all the letters 
Hugh Wt^ including Mabel's letter to Jack) 

Sir Harry. Bah !— she cared for hiln right enough— 
that's only her pose. 

Mabel, (slowly) Harry, there is something I want to 
tell you. 

Sir Harry, (looking up in surprise) To tell me? 
(Uncle Jo comes in) 

Uncle Jo. The jabberers gone? (he makes himself 
comfortable by the fire) 

Sir Harry. They have, (still looking at his unfe) 
Wliat do you want to tell me ? 

Mabel, (glancing at Uncle Jo) I — by-and-bye — when 
we are— alone, (she goes out of the room) 

Sir Harry, (docketing the various letters) Poor little 
Ethel I I can't get that tragedy out of my mind. 
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.E Jo. What tragedy ? 
[arrt. Oh, only a suicide. 
lE Jo. Some one you knew ? 

[arrt. {very sadly) Yes, a dear little girl I knew. 
iRRY is looking through the letters when he stops 
\y and looks up) Now what the devil has this got 
ith Edith ? — it's Mab's writing, {he reads it, then he 
ind looks at his uncle, who is smoking placidly 
at the fire, then he slowly reads it again, and after 
pause, he says with a little shake in his voice) It's 
joke. (Jo turns and looks at him, he has the en- 
n one hand and the letter in another, and is alter- 
staring at them) 
JS Jo. Hullo ! 
Iarry. {lamely) They're playing a joke on me, 

{he reads the letter) ** Dear Jack " — It's to Ken- 
ler cousin Jack Kennedy, you know. ** Dear Jack, 
ised to tell you the result of the hunt — ^the wheel 
tte full circle — I am there — we are to be married in 
ry — so, I am to rule in Chesterfield Street, and play 
lountiful at Fawn Court. Well, I worked hard for 
I've got it all. It may amuse you to know that I 
•roughly ashamed of myself, and more miserable 
've ever been in my life— it would be a great relief 
him all about it, and ask him to kindly buy some 
5. — Yours, Mabel. P.S. — Burn this." (a long pause) 
iE Jo. Practical jokes of that sort are very silly. 
Iarry. Vei*v silly. (Sir Harry sits motionless, 

out in front of him. Uncle Jo watches him un- 

JL Jo. Who wrote the stuff ? 

Iarry. She did. 

:& Jo. I don't believe it — she doesn't play tricks 

at. 

Iarry. {quite motionless) It — it — isn't like her, 

it — but she has. 

^ Jo. {crossing to him) Let me see. {he takes it) 

did you find it ? 

Iarry. Among Edith's papers — don't say anything 

t — we — we'll pretend we haven't read it, and then 

gh will be upon our side, won't it ? ( Uncle Jo is 

/ over the letter, then on the envelope something strikes 

^E Jo. The Borcambe postmark. 

Iarry. I saw. 

^E Jo. Date, June the second— why, that was the 

^y — 

Iarry. {very slowly — hxilf to himself) The very 
3 met by the fairies' ring — the very day we — she 
t that night — she — the very day we (then almost 
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fiercely) No— no — don't let's jump to conclusions— let's 
think it over — quietly — quite quietly, (a long pause) It- 
it can't be true — it — it isn't possible — why — why — I re- 
member everything she said — and just how she looked 
when she said it. Why — why — she held out her arms to 
me — and said — Harry — Harry — if you were starving I'd 
marry you to-morrow. It — it couldn't have been a lie- 
she — she wouldn't have lied to me then — like that. Oh, 
no — it isn't true — of course it isn't true. Where's the 
letter ? {he rises, picks it up. Then he sinks back into his 
chair a gain j and sits silent. Then he whispers — almost to 
himself) I remember her last words to him — ** I'll write 
to you — you ought to get the letter in two days " — and — 

and — is this what she promised to write (a long pause 

— while he stares at the letter) 

Uncle Jo. How did it get here anyhow ? 

Sir Harry. He must have brougnt it back to her to- 
night. He wanted to marry her — she refused him the day 
she accepted me, and — and Ethel loved Lennox and mar- 
ried Worburn. ** How is Ethel different from other mar- 
riageable girls ? " — my mother said that. (Uncle Jo moves 
a little towards him) No, no — give me time, Uncle Jo. I 
— I've got to think this out. {and he buries Jiis head on 
his folded arms. TJiere's a long pause ^ and something very 
like a sob is heard. Uncle Jo goes to him qtiickly, almost 
angrily) 

Uncle Jo. Come, come — don't be a fool, man — if she 
did write it she didn't mean it, and what matter if she did 
mean it then, she knows a damn sight better now I Ck)me, 
come, I shouldn't give it another tliought if I were you. 

Sir Harry, {lifting a haggard face — says hoarsely) 
Seven months of it — how she must loathe me I — Oh, God, 
what a cur I feel I 

Uncle Jo. {looking at him in amazement) You I 
What Iiave you done ? 

Sir Harry. Robbed her of everything — her youth — her 
love — her purity — robbed her of heaven and shut her up in 
hell — oh, why didn't she tell me? I wouldn't have done 
it — I didn't know — how could I know ? Why didn't she 
tell me — why didn't she tell me ? 

Uncle Jo. If any one is to blame she is. 

Sir Harry. Don't I She was a child — she didn't un- 
derstand, {he starts from his chair and walks rapidly to 
and fro, thinking. Then suddenly he breaks out fiercely 
again) I won't believe it — it's humanly impossible — all 
her life with me can't have been a piece of acting — it can't 
have been a lie. She couldn't have kept it up, day and 
night, night and day, for seven months, {he stops, listen' 
ing intently, hearing her footfall. Then he turns almost 
pitifully to his uncle, and whispers) She's coming — watch 
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her — watch her — it can't be all a lie. (Mabel enters quietly, 
humming softly to herself. The tico men appear absorbed, 
hut are in reality watching her. She is looking about her 
furtively for the letter. She sees it and picks it up. Sir 
Harry, not looking up, speaks unconcernedly) what's 
that? 

Mabel. Nothing of importance — an old letter, (there's 
a pause) I — am I in the way ? 

Sir Harry. No. (another pause. Something in his 
face disturbs her, and she moves towards him) 

Mabel. Harry dear — you're looking so tired. Uncle Jo, 
don't make him work anv more to-night, (softly) I'll 
come back again when he has gone, (and she goes out) 

Sir Harry, (very slowly) Foot little girl! poor little 
girl I Did you see ? did you see ? You heard what she 
said about the letter, and how she said it. If we hadn't 
known — we should never have suspected anything. Lies 
— lies — ^lies — and I'm the cause of them. I have made 
truth impossible. 

Uncle Jo. I don't see that she's to be pitied. 

Sir Harry. Don't you? If the prospect of marriage 
-with me made her ** more miserable than she'd ever been 
in her life '' — what must it be for her now that we're mar- 
ried and she can't escape me night or day ? 

Uncle Jo. You're making a mountain out of a molehill 
— girls get accustomed to anything. 

Sir Harry. Not to the kisses of a man they hate. 

Uncle Jo. Rubbish I Now, look here, forget all about 
that damned letter — look at it from a sensible man's point. 
You wanted her — you've got her — she's made you as liappy 
as a king — and what more can a man expect from a 
woman ? 

Sir Harry. A great deal. 

Uncle Jo. It's unreasonable. I'm sure slie makes an 
admirable wife. 

Sir Harry, (unth a passionate outburst, strilcing the 
table with his fist) Makes an admirable wife — wliat a foul 
phrase — that's it — she's been an admirable wife ; gentle, 
uncomplaining, submissive, she's laughed when I laughed, 
sighed when I sighed — danced to me, sung to me — fed me 
and kept me comfortable — soothed my body — and satisfied 
my mind. Oh, the bargain has been honestly fulfilled. I 
give her money and position — she gives up herself, in com- 
plete surrender — this has gone on for seven months. Uncle 
Jo, would you like to speculate how often, during these 
seven months, a longing has come over her to kill either 
herself or me ? 

Uncle Jo. You're talking damn nonsense. Here you 
are, the pair of you — you've made a beautiful howv^ 

Sir Hahby. (interrupting) 0\\ no — ^vy^iN^ xiss^^ Va^ 
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a home. It's been a stable for me — a prison for her. {he 
rises and goes to tlie fireplace and rings the bell) 

Uncle Jo. You — you'll think differently in the morn- 
ing, when you've cooled down. 

Sir Harry. We'll see— I don't tliink I'm excited— I'm 
numbed — that's ail. (a pause — he goes back to the table-^ 
then he suddenly shudders and drops his head on his hands) 
The past comes over me in waves and makes me sick. (tJ 
Man Servant enters) Pack some things for me, will you ? 
^I — I shall be away some days. (Man Servant bows and^ 
goes away again) 

Uncle Jo. You're going ? 

Sir Harry. Of course I'm going. 

Uncle Jo. Without speaking to her ? 

Sir Harry. I — I'll write— I — I couldn't speak to her of 
this. I couldn't — man, don't you understand, I love her 
more than anything in all the wide, wide world ! (and 
with a dry choking so6, he turns his back and walks to the 
far comer of the room. There's a pause. Then he cornea 
oa<ik and resumes his seat at the table. Uncle Jo watches 
him anxioiLsly) 

Uncle Jo. Don't do anything foolish. 

Sir Harry. I won't ! 

Uncle Jo. What do you mean to do ? 

Sir Harry, {slowly) Nothing — at least, nothing that 
matters to anybody except myself. (Mabel comes in 
quietly and says reproachfully. ) 

Mabel. Oh, Harry — still working I (Uncle Jo grunts 
— she goes to the piano and plays softly) 

Sir Harry, {to his uncle) Go — go — I — I'll try and speak 
to her now. (Uncle Jo goes quietly out of tJie room, and 
Mabel, plays on) 

Mabel. Harry, I want you to be very gentle with me — 
it's very difficult to tell you — and — and I don't know if you 
will be able to understand, {he is not looking at her, nor 
she at him) Do you remember — that day, in 6ond Street, 
saying to me,** Come out of the wilderness into the light " ? 

Sir Harry. Yes. 

Mabel. I pretended to understand you — it was a lie ! 
(Sir Harry looks up startled) That day in the woods — 
when you asked me to marry you — and — and I said I'd 
marry you if you were starving — it — it wsis the truth, and 
yet it was half a lie then. 

Sir Harry, {he turns towards her wearily) I don't 
understand I 

Mabel. Don't look at me, Harry — you'll never care for 
me again — after what I've got to tell you — at least I hope 
some day you will — but — but it's bound to be a long time. 
(all the time she plays and he stands by his table listening) 
I was told to marry you, I made up my mind to marry 
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you, and I— -I thought it all out. That day by the fairies' 

>"ing — when you came I didn't love you, I thought I loved 

Some one else, he — he had kissed me — and I didn't know — 

Hut before that I had laid plans to marry you — then when 

Jie kissed me — I — I wanted to marry liim. That's where 

i was such a fool, hut lie wouldn't, so it was all all riglit — 

^nd so I — I married you. This letter, it's to Jack. 1 wrote 

^ t^ the day we got engaged — it tells how I'd won you — I'd 

^old myself and that I knew I was a beast — that's all. 

Sir HA.RRY. (very sadly) If you'd only told me before I 

Mabel. I was a coward and afraid. 

Sir Harry. I would have gone away ages ago, and 

^lien it wouldn't have been so bad. (sJie looks swiftly at 

^^im — appealing. Then her head droops a little. A pause) 

^^^ell, it's no good crying over spilt milk — we can't undo the 

l^iiKist — but — but — we'll think of the future, (he turns to her 

'^jvith a look of infinite tenderness) You're very young — 

just nineteen, aren't you ? It will be better after I've 

^one away. 

Mabel. You'll go away ? 
Sir Habry. I'll go to-night. 

Mabel, (shivers a little and turns sadly from him) 
T, — I thought you would if I told you. 

Sir Harry. Then you do understand me a little ? 
Mabel, (looking at him sadly) A little, yes. (then she 
turns from him and sits listless^ and there is a silence. At 
last she asks him almost pitifidly) What shall J do ? 
Sir Harry. I don't know — what do you want to do ? 
Mabel. Whatever you wish. 

Sir Harry, (shrinking) Don't talk like that — that's 
finished — you — you're free. 

Mabel, (unstfully) Won't you let me do what you'd 
like me to do ? 

Sir Harry, (bitterly) Don't — don't— our bargain's 
over — I'm not your owner now. 
Mabel. Harry ! (tlien he breaks out almost fiercely) 
Sir Harry. Be fair to me ! I've spoilt your life, I 
know — but it wasn't my fault — nobody told me — I loved 
you. I meant no harm — be fair to me. (then he stops) 
I'm gorry — I didn't mean to break out like that, (a long 
pause) I've thought it all out — there's only one thine: to 
be done. I — I'll go away and — and then, soon, you will be 
quite free. 

Mabel, (looks at him puzzled) Free? — I — free of you? — 
I don't understand. 

Sir Harry, (with a bitter laugh) Great happiness 
takes time to realize. 
Mabel, (shrinking) Harry ! 

Sir Harry. Don't mind what I say — I'm not quite 
myself, (he laughs a little) You see— you — you've hit me 
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rather hard — and — and I was very fond of you — I've 
always tried to do my best for you. I'm going to do all I 
can for you now. 

Mabel. How do you help me by going away ? 

Sir Harry. You'll know soon — but afterwards {ke 

turns and faces her) I don't care who he is, or what he is, 
he'll never love you as — as I have loved you — good-bye. 
(and he turns to leave tJie room — she rises with a cry) 

Mabel. No, no — not yet — not yet — Harry, you're very 
hard — ray fault — I've made you hard — wait a minute — oh, 
do Nvait a minute — I {a pause, he comes down to her) 

Sir Harry. Well? 

Mabel. When — when you've gone— after a time — time 
is a wonderful thing, Harry, and — it might even make 
things seem different to you. If it should and you should 
remember me — and what we've been to each other — do 
you think you'd ever ask me to come home ? 

Sir Harry. What do you mean ? 

Mabel. Only that I {she falters— he stares at Tier , 

then moves quickly towards her) 

Sir Harry. You said — ask you to come home — home — 
where ? 

Mabel. I've only known one home, that's ours, (then 
passionately) 1 didn't mean to ask you this — I thought I 
could be brave — but, oh, it's so hard to be brave. I'm not 
asking favors of you. I don't want you to be good to me — 
but, later on when you think of me — and I know you'll 
have to think of me — think of me as I've been these last 
few months, because that's me, don't think of me as I was, 
when we were first engaged, because I — I was different 
then, I didn't know, (his eyes on hers — Jiis voice strained 
vnth excitement) 

Sir Harry. You — what are you saying ? What do you 
mean ? 

Mabel. I can't help it — don't be hard on me. Oh, 
Harry, Harry, let me think that — some day you'll write 
to me — come to me — send for me — let me come home 
again. 

Sir Harry, (tossing back his head with a glad shout) 
Great God — you don't know what you've done, {he rings 
the hell violently) You've pulled us out of the fire — my 
dear — oh, my dear, I was going to make such a fool of 
myself, (the Man Servant enters, folloived by Uncle 
Jo) Have you packed ? 

Servant. Nearly, Sir Harry. 

Sm Harry. Then unpack and be damned to you. 

Uncle Jo. (amazed) What the 

Sir Harry. Go away ! Go away ! — we don't want 
you — go away ! (he holds out his arms to his wife) My 
dear. Oh, my dear. 
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tf ABEL. Harry ! (she stands bewildered for an instant 
lien realizing the truth, she goes to him with a sob) 
Sir Harry, (holding her tightly in his arms, half 
ughing and half crying) Out of the wilderness into the 
;ht at last I 



THE END. 
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HER VOTE. 



SCKNE.— /7'r /oAer'j offiice. A h^mj liinithig rinm. Lars 
imlin<j tiMt 0. at ri'ikt of iiJiiofc litt the iild Clerk a 
vork n tnua (cf rphone tin the tabk. After a momeid't 
jMiUH tAe dour L. U flwtw? ojwn a/nd thr OiRl rvnttei m fiill 
irfinUnHon and determination til uver her. The Olerk 
took) ■•t/i from kia labouri and w'l/Ju rtrngntdhj on aewny 
her. Sh< titi dmon oppoaile him. ' 

Gliu- (aiveatlii) Onod afternoon, Mr. FurUew, I hojiS' 
1 doi/t disturb you, 

Tht C^RK mntes imjtiTtant ptipm from under hirpmviiti 

a/nd g"\d ^irtts, etc., Ihiit An lari.'ihfij i/is/xii-a <rn Ihr tiiblfti 

Clxhk. Not at all. Miss Gliul'eth. I'm ah«id the laoe at;, 

your parsHol h.vt 

GiRi. {numing htr paraml) Teh 1 1 tlidn'tseo tho inkpotl 
was open. Is my father in? 
Clekk. Nu, Miss Bliniibeth. 
GiUL. Then I want the leleph'me. 
Clerk. Your father cuuld get no telephone message 
WisR Eliwibeth — he's on his *aj ti> Leeds. 
Omc t am not telephoning to my father, 
Clbiik. (upnlogising) I beg jour pardon. 

{She taJc-n tht tdephmt, otuI gpeaka) 

GiRi,. I want 132 Centra! -please, (a parue) Nu 

E«ng»ged — not nt all. How annoying they aru, it's only 

rhecause girls are at the other end. If it were n " »r ' '■"" 

IS ; 123 Oeutrall No, no. 132 C<^iitrat. Whiuii 

h i don't know now — you've put me off with yout talking — 

inute — I'll get the buolc, {tu Cleku) It's abBuid 

w they huatle one. 

' CWBK. Quite, Miss, {h' hands her the fttphune 

■ OlBL. Thank you ho iiiuuh. (nhe r^ma ihrun-ih Ihr ptrnt 

^-urifdhj) W, \V, VV. which end of the book is W / {tht 

IrjihoTif. ring'<—thp rfro(w l«iuk and itKta it) Ybs, whal.tj 

fc^Oh, good, (she laiiijh-> iind Uslen.-') How are you f — don't 

B silly, Reggie. Im in a serious mood. You .-cii, just 

Titing til me were jnii, ]wy Tunny, great news havo 

Kyou? So have I. I've got two seats for the meeting to- 

~ight— wh»t meeting 1 Th* mietxng the suBragett«ft 1 1 



1 
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What did you fiay ? Eates — no nothing about rates, only in* 
directly. You said rats did you ? Well if you say things lilce 
that again yoq'll v^}^e uie angry— ryes, ^ngjry 1 You don't 
realise that Wu s^ movev^ont, {she gives an enormofis import- 
ance to the icord) Yes, a movement. A great movement ! 
and it's of Vital Importance to our Sex. Yes, I said sex. 
what ? You think we're losing sight of it — what the move- 
ment ? No, th^ sex ! Well i don't mean to loss ^ght of th^ 
movement anyway — it's most vital to us — {she stamps) — it 
doesn't so much matter about the se^-^we've all gut that 
— we haven't got the other. But it's poming-rrand what I 
want to say is I've got these tickets aud you must^ t^t^e me to 
the meeting to-night. What ? You're sejiding me a note ? 
Tell me now. Can't talk it through t)ie 'phone? How 
funny you men are. (she puts 'photie doumfor a minute aiid 
turns sweetly to Clerk) I hope I'm not disturbing you, Mr. 
Honeydew. 

Cl£bk. {qrimly) Not in th^ least, Miss Elizabeth. 

{f^he grips the 'phone a,ga%n) 

QiRL. No, Reggie, I didn't leave th^ wire — your news is 
more serious than votes. Reggie, don't be 8i)ly —how could 
it be. Oh, yes —we'll get them— and you know w© pught to 
have them because you told me so only last Thv^r^day in 
Lady CandriflTs conservatory. No, it wasn't bectikuse tne 
waltz music made you dreamy. No ! I won't b» chained to 
a seat — and what ? No ! I wop't write my views in any- 
body's blood, {then vehemently stci>mping) No, No, No — 
what I say is— there are a million more of us tban th^r^ are 
of you, and wq are not going to be l^ft in t)ie cpld. 
No I never (3aid a vote would warm me — but what I say and 
what all we women say is — something has got to be done. 
You can't come round for the moment ! No, I don't want 
you — I've joined the movement. 

TTie dour is opened cautiously and the Drudgb Iqoks in. 
77i6 Clerk snaps at her. 
Cleric. Well? 

The Drudge rnhs her iiose with her apron and nods 
towards the Girl, who turns s^veetly to the Clerk. 
GiiiL. It's all right, }S.r. Dewdrop. I told her to follow 
me up — she is in **t}ie muveuient." {then to the Drudge, 
vnost graciously) Won't you sit on that very hard sofa ) {the 
Drudob accepts the inmtiUion) {the tete^imte rings c^gain) 
No, no, I didn't leave the wire, but a lady dropped in wl^u 
entirely feeU with me and I merely spoke to hei for a 
moment. 

The DRUDan if heard to n\urmw Hv^kU'^ 
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[ ^ireepB out these buildin's — ^T works 'nrd, 1 
waot a vt'te. 

GlKL. {soathinyUj) It's all right— it's coming . . , and uh 
then won't it be apl''iidid ! ! 

Dbuih:^. inul(ii) 1 'ankura for it, 

OliL. It laiU in;ilte sii-:/i u difference to I's oil- Oh, you'vi 
nu idu* ! I, oh, our statiis will be so much iuiproved. 

Dkuih!B. My stutrUii 'as been a-nreitfhing i>a me for week^^ 

Girl. So it has on all our sex. 

Drudge, I took curbodinkte of loda for mitie (v«rul 
^firetted)— it didn't mo?e it- ] 

GiKL. ((« litfk ityitMteJ) No, no I Our atatuB ian't ineidp ] 
UB— ir'f— as it were— outside— apart, as it were— politics 
4n4 lieratiial dignity— er — sex jietogntii'es-Tinfon p'eogs- 
t,i«es^(jJie nuite» up Aer ijiiimJ not tit tarestle with the ti'wi'd 
anA cviUinuei an \f no occi'/enl frud happtTudt Talking to 
the Dkuiiob) Uh. yuu must uo to some ot the meetings- 
il'a no good th^ii' saying, " Men are men, and wuuieii a 
VOmen " heuauae we knotv better than that, don't wt 
We wimt to be up and doing, don't we 1 

QRuniiB. I'm alluB up an' Join'. 

Gil)!-- Yes, but I nieftn'in a nobla way — not— ni. 
practical things but— nolile tiling* — things one caii't eiplail 
even to oneself^yiu know wh»C I mean. 

Dbhiiub. (s-idly imouthiTi/ h«T apron— with a fur 
tuvk in Iter eyfs) Yaa. it's the ?ote. 

GinL. Oh, 1 never thought I niiould feel so enthuuiastif^J 
about anythint; as I feel ^bout this — to— to— ei|»nd one'^ | 
miikd — tu^to open une's arms and ^ra^i the iptongiblu, as 1 
it were— it gives us women new life, (she funi* vekemenlty tt 
On Dbuoob) Loi.k at the area, (puts back 'phont) 
Tke DuLiHiii: cutnea back (o/ucts a iitiit l\wt. 
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Giat. laixiiMiefieidly) I don't mean the area you i 
I'm su w.rry— t moan the— oh, the— well you know wlwt | 
mean. 1 thinli iti tine I 

Druooe. The kat area I scrubbed 

QiBL. Not tliat area, I told you. (then a UtHe Teyfuap 
fuliy) I'm afraid you're not being very intelligent— ' 
>"(i- 



*ij(itia-^l Area— where we ahull rule. 
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crinteiib to hWow a male l«-adeM 
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QiRii. There's nothing else to follow, {the Clsrk returm 
peacefully to his Idboura. The Girl reijards him for a mwn&nt 
with imapicion— again the telephone rinjs— seizing it) That 
yuu Reggie? Yes. Oh, yes. My lady friend is still here 
— what ? (a pause while she llntens) Wliat an extraordinary 
request— read her your note out lt)ud — well I never. But 
— right — I do promise to. No, it isn't here yet — then y ou 
can't come round yourself. No— Oh. Reggie, yes 1 sw^ar 
I'll read it out loud and then telepho<ie yuu siraig it— right 
— right — but Reggie, dear old man, it's no use your talking, 
we want the vote, and what we want we get. Reggie, I didn't 
mean to call you ** dear old man" — it slipped out because 
the telephone was between us. {she suddenly ripples) 
Oh, Reggie, shut up. (then in a htarse irhisper) Don't keep 
talking about her as '*my lady friend," she isn't a friend 
really, she — she's only an acquaintance. I met her ou the 
office stairs — she is interested in the movement, that's all — 
you can't hear? Well,' I can't shout - she's sittinu: quite 
close, (she turns sweeUy to the Drudge who shows symptoms of 
dozing) You are interested in the movement, aren't you ? 

Drudgb. Yus. 

Girl. I knew you were. J she returns to the telephone) 
What ? I'll ask her. Mr. Wellington wants to know if you 
are married — 

Drudge. Not up to now. 

Girl. And how many children you've got bat of course 
— hm ! passing on to next cage {she rings of violently aivd 
crosses to the Drudge) Mr. Wellington has sent me a letter 
which he says I am to read to you. 

Drudge. Life's so lonely — carn't *e give me a Vote ? J 
Bort of feel I could 'ug it. ^ 

Girl, {getting really quite disappointed in her) I don't 
think you quite realise what the vote means to a woman. 

Clerk, {looking -wp) What does it, Miss ELiz^ibeth ? 

Girl. It means so much that I couldn't possibly explain 
it. 

ITie Clerk sighs and again resumes his labours. The 
office hell rings^ and he rises and goes out. 

Girl, {muses) What can he mean by sending me tl ia 
note. I'll —(she goes to telephone^ irresolute) No, I won't — yea, 
I will, (ana she rlnys) 132 Central, {she gets it) Yes, yesj 
Reggie? Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Farrow, is that you ? 
— Oh yes, my father is quite well, thank you. I thought I 
was talking to Mr. Wellington. Yes, father says you were 
quite right about the drains — ** yielding the line to a 
younger man " — not at all, 1 uierely wanted to — {shortly) Oh, 
thdt you Reggie? No, I'm not fussing, {the Clerk comes in 
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ffl TiKli) Oh, your note's just come — \—{atongp<ttiit) Out 

, ("be piifn dim II the tdf}}hime hi dixjvd u'lrf lil;rt iiutr/iinn 

r C'LESK Ihcu tvma metetly to thr Duldqk) T><in't. jnu hate 
I telepbuna 1 He a ut uue endaiid I'm at the uLhei, it'o — ., 
i Ulih ! ; 1 

DKUtKiK. I never 'ad a 'e. 

GiKL. I've gfit to read this ivload to you —yon don't n 

I prowiised. (the Druugk wsnWii/ aequienees. mul (he GM 

h opent Uw Hide and beij-ini) " BliXHbtlh," that's : 

•■dear" or Htijtliing, juet ''Elinabeth," shortly, how oddS 

" Tell your lady fneod to get hu]d uf a good felluw IMU 

liluarry liim.'' ' 

DRt'wiR. (hri'ahlmi einuadfrabl.y) 'Ear, ' 

riraL. " Tell hor to go home nud have u line large fam; 
■nil bring 'eni up to be itefaiirlerK of the Empire." 

DRrDciB. 'E talks nenBc— I'm with 'iin. 

Girl, ■' As for you. Elizabeth " — {sH'. tunm and bravtt o 
the DmtioE) He's talking about «i« now 

Dnit)r;E. 'K do chat, don't 'e ? 

OiK],. " I huve been made Junior partner thi 
SO we can be married Jn a toitiiiiilii." (jAc x/i't 
f/utai, than colilfoli hertclf aniJ ; —ea iii-idini/f hufritdl^) 
''J can't take you to the nieei>i 'iMiiwhi, I'm ton busy, 
but I cmild Bjiend the entire eveumg with you if you aie 
likely |o be at home— we can be marritd 'ThurHctay week. 
TekiiUoDB rebly, UtsKiriald VVtUiuBton." Uitjli^ lo il>e 
irl'-vfu»-f) i;)2 Central, pleaae. Hul]<. ! HuU.i I who's that) 
—I want Mr. Wellington.— He's out 1 No. no ! Who are 
youl— ■■ His clerk." "He'B gone to Iha bar foi- Hhin.awicli." 
I thought they went there for a brief— follow hiin^find 
him out nlioruver he is — tell blm I Khali be at home~at 
humc — my |fnu;iuus me (loudly) I ahull be athumi ihe iiific 
eieniiig. Who am II Oh, ^h.A a fool ths u.uu ia- aU 
c.t'rks are— I beg your pardon, Mr. Faldew. - 

Clebk. DoD't muutjou it, MiaaKiiKubuLh. J 

(Sli" uifwdi ba^ to tite tulfphone) M 

Girl. I— I, Miss Nansou shall be .it hi-iiiie the »l(A*^ 
iiig— tell bim at onoe I ahall be at home aU ths 
Meiiiog— Rot that — good ! (iilir itplofea the tHtphinif imd thiki 
' ' I •■hair rj:fii0iiiti^d) Oh dear, the t«lephone makes me get 
all otwr. (lIu-Tf !sa jHni-e—'iJ'trr "^'V. sA' I imis vmlly 
pit: Ihe Ci.rrk) I hope [ haven't inl.ertupted you, Mr, Mildew. 

ClERK. Not at all 

GiBL. Hut father don n't miml my using it when he 
isn't hcte and it is usefiii, isn't ii( Touraday week, isn't ib 
WDuda.fat ) {tkt a-akei oul of her d,eam ani niMu anoint^) 
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